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ll, Spray the Cows 


Dairy Cattle Spray 


oni 





with 


(Usually gives control for 2 to 3 weeks 





or more) 


Kills flies and mosquitoes; protects cows 
on pasture as well as in the barn. Instead 
of daily sprays, one or two a month usually 
do the job. Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray 
contains methoxychlor, the only residual- 
type (long-lasting) fly killer approved by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for use on 
milk cows. 


©. Spray the Buildings with 
DuPont Dairy Barn Insecticide 


(Usually gives control for 6 to 8 weeks) 





‘APPROVED! Du Pont Fly 


Sprays contain the only residual-type 
(long-lasting) {ly killers approved by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture for use 
on milk cows and in dairy barns, Form- 


ulated especially for dairymen to 


SAVE WORK... 
SAVE MATERIALS 


8€6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


‘»*\ Kills flies and mosquitoes in and around 
' the barn, milkhouse and premises. As few 
as two or three sprays usually do the job 

for all season. Contains methoxychlor and 
lindane ina combination product to give 
you the benefit of two powerful insecticides 

the only residual-type (long-lasting) fly 

. killers approved by the U. S. 
Agriculture for use in dairy buildings. 


Dept. of 





See your dealer now for the best in fly 
killers—made by Du Pont. They come in 
convenient packages, up to 4 Ibs., ready 
to mix with water for spray. Ask for the free 
new booklet on fly control, or write Du Pont, 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, 


Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





these columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression 
destructive or 
fioard’s Vairyman 


constructive wise or 


Yogurt Not Superior 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In the April 
your most valuable pa- 
page 393, is an article en- 
titled “Yogurt, a Milk Food.” It 
is unfortunate that this article 
your reader to imply that 
there is some benefit to be derived 
from the use of yogurt otherwise 
than by the natural advantages of 
use of milk as a food. 

One of the first laboratories in 
the United States to make yogurt 
culture was established in this city 
by a doctor. I became interested in 
the matter and used yogurt for a 
long time Later, after this doctor 
moved to San Francisco, I converted 
a small poultry incubator into an 
incubator for making yogurt for our 
home use 

All of my experience of 
years with yogurt went to prove, 
to my complete satisfaction, that 
the only value there is in it is that 
it makes a good quality of sour 
milk with a very fine flavor. So far 
as any evidence of having any effect 


25 issue of 
per, on 


le aves 


severa! 


upon the intestinal bacteria is con- 
cerned, I was never able to obtain 
any 

Some years later, after Dr. Price 
wrote his well known book, “Nutri- 
tion and Physical Degeneration,” I 
had some correspondence with Dr. 
Price on this subject in which he 
told me that he had _ investigated 
this and had been unable to find 
any evidence whatever in support 
of the claims made for this product 
as conducive in any way to pro- 


longation of life other than by such 

benefits that would enure from the 

use of ordinary sour milk. 
Washington. Harcourt M. Tayvor 


Down With “‘Spite-Fences”’ 


Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—It was with 
no little satisfaction that I read the 
recent letter of Mr. James S. Wehr- 
ly commenting upon tariffs. (April 
25 issue.) Here is another volley! 

How can Americans grow up so 
blissfully ignorant of the economic 
facts of life as Mr. Otto Pergler? 
One doesn't have to Albert Ein- 
stein, Jr to recognize the sheer 
idiocy of saving a few piddling busi- 


be 


ness dollars on one hand _ while 
shelling out billions on the other 
for foreign aid and relief to the 
verv same countries we try to wreck 
with our outrageous tariff barriers. 

It is high time these international 
spite-fences were torn down. His- 
tory teaches us some stern lessons. 


Among others, that wars are largely 
economic rather than __ political. 
Other peoples must live, too. Most 
of them prefer to stand upon their 
own feet rather than accept a dole. 


Pennsylvania. LLEWELLYN COoBLE. 


“Stop and Go,”’ Mr. Dobson 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Any milk pro- 
ducer who is on the Grade A mar- 
ket got there by first directly ask- 
ing for inspection and signing an 
application certifying he would abide 


by all regulations. Just that. No 
qualifying phrases. No exceptions. 
Mr. Dobson’s “most important 


criticism” in “‘Hit and Run’ in the 
Dairy Barn,” (March 2 con- 


25 issue) 
cerns his lack of success in finding 


of their opinion on any subject 


assumes no responsibility 


whether radical or eonservative, 
critical or commendatory. 
for opinions expressed 


foolish 


“any basic uniform set of require- 


ments . . . in the production of 
Grade A milk.” This does exist as 
“The United States Public Health 
Bulletin No. 220 Milk Ordinance 
and Code.” It has been adopted 
almose “in toto” by 43 states and 
almost 2,000 communities. 

By whose judgment are some 
matters “inconsequential and_ tri- 
fling,” Mr. Dobson? They do have 


a way of adding up to poor quality 
milk even if you consider them as 
such. There is a sound public health 
item on the grade 
sheet or it wouldn’t be there. The 
test of time and the tremendous 
increase in the consumption of milk 
and milk products since the adop- 


reason for every 


tion of the federal uniform ordi- 
nance certainly tend to prove that 
such an ordinance was a long felt 
want 


Wisconsin. INspecTor JOHN Doe. 


Feather for Stanley’s Hat 


Hoarp’s DamryMAN:—I think we 


farmers, as well as the rest of us 
taxpayers, should put a feather in 
Mr. Stanley Sarpolus’ hat, who 
wrote “No Subsidies For Farmers.” 
After all, paying the farmer a few 
cents more for his milk or crop is 
great, but why not put the addition- 


al amount on the delivery price at 
market and do away with paying all 
those government employes to keep 
all the records straight? We're all 
taxpayers and it costs us much more 
than just the price of the subsidy 
itself 

Any farmer who wants a guaran- 
teed price for his milk can contract 
it out to most any dealer. And he 
who wants a guaranteed price for 
his crop can usually contract it to a 
canning tactory 

What’ I'm trying to say is that I 
don't think there is any profit in 
taking a dollar from one pocket and 
putting it in the other. 


New York. L. G. P. 


Organized Confusion 


Hoarp's DAIRYMAN:—Can you send 
an extra copy of the article ‘“ ‘Hit 
and Run’ in the Dairy Barn’? Sent 
published in the March 25 
issue received recently, to our state 
requesting a study be made 
to establish one practical set of 
rules to govern all Grade A milking 
and barn requirements. 

We have to contend with the 
same organized milk inspection con- 
fusion as our Illinois friend. I’m for 
cne set of rules or for all 
cities and states. 

Washington. 


the copy, 


senator 


code 


Bos DAVIDSON, 


South African Comment 


Hoarp’s DairnyMAN:—I 
tremely interested in the article on 
“the fescues” in your publication of 
January 25 and perhaps you in turn 
would be interested in a South Afri- 
can comment. 

New Zealand tall fescue has been 


was ex- 


grown for many years in South 
Africa and as early as 1914 the late 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick reported in 


this district that after five years of 
experiments, “Tall fescue is the 
best all-the-year-round grass tested.” 

Dr. T. D. Hall, a leading authori- 
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ty on grasses in this country, com- 
mented in 1934 “We think Sir 
Percy’s paper would be far better 
appreciated today than when. pub- 
lished in 1914,” and writes now that 
“18 years later it is truer still.” 

Unfortunately I do not know of 
any feed value experiments to back 
up these statements but I have been 
repeatedly amazed at the high de- 
gree of palatability of Kentucky 31 
fescue. (I cannot speak for Alta 
as very little has been done with 
this strain.) To say that Kentucky 
fescue is unpalatable is not true 
of our experience 

Hoard’s Dairyman is read widely 
in South Africa by many farmers 
whom I would ask to remember our 
own peculiar set of problems when 
judging the fescues. Kentucky fescue 
is doing a grand job for us and, un- 
til we, too, can conduct palatability 
tests, let us not change our vote. 

E. B. DicKINSON 
Soil Conservation Officer. 
Harrismith, South Africa. 


We Need Animal Fats 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—T his adver- 
tisement by a southern bread com- 
pany in a southern newspaper, in a 
town where you have to hunt through 
stacks and stacks of oleo to find a 


Better Buy 
Southern 
all BUTTER 
BREAD 





A Richer Better Tasting Bread 


Ir coms eo more’ Yer « oo bemer whe breed bene: co 


game, bewer to cons bigher @ quality Souwchers ALL 
BUTTER BREAD «© made only wah burner @0 ocher 
shortening ue , sbong chan ordsnary 
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pound of butter, furnished me some 
amusement mixed with vexation. I 
feel so deeply that people, children 
particularly, are being deprived of 
vital nourishment by the campaign 
to substitute oleo for butter 

I was trained as a dietitian quite 
a number of years ago. My only op- 
portunity for research work has been 
the production and raising of two 
exceptionally healthy children, who 
are now engaged in producing more 
healthy children. From this research 
and much reading, I maintain that 
human beings need animal fats. Die- 
titians are being taught that vege- 
table fats are more easily digested 
than animal fats. I feel that the 
research fostering this idea has been 
instituted by the people who profit 
by the sale of vegetable fats for 
human consumption. 

If the butter manufacturers would 
spend their money on research to 
prove that human beings need ani- 
mal fats, instead of merely trying 
to protect yellow color as a symbol 
for butter, they would benefit them- 
selves and mankind. 

Mrs. AUGUSTINA STRATTON. 

South Carolina. 


No Records in Show Ring 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I would like 
to comment on the letter by R. M. 
Brengle, Jr., of Michigan (in the 
O. B. & B. column, May 10 issue). 
He endorsed the idea of using in the 
show ring a judging system com- 
parable to the Danish method of 
combining production achievements 
with show type. He would make 
certain changes in previous recom- 
mendations. It seems to me he 


seeks to perpetuate the unfortunate 
notion that show ring type is, or 
should be, closely related to pro- 
auction. 

I think that production records 
should be entirely excluded from 
show ring consideration. Show type 
should be regarded as one thing and 
producing ability as something else 
that isn’t necessarily closely con- 
nected with it. 

“Aren't these animals, by their 
very appearance in the show ring, 
supposed to be of the best?” Mr. 
Brengle asks. I would say the an- 
swer is that, whether or not they 
are of the best in show type, 
no inferences should be made about 
their ability to produce. 

It is true that some cows com- 
bine superior show type with su- 
perior inherent ability to produce. 
But other cows possess, at best, on- 
ly one feature or the other. Strictly, 
dairying and agriculture should be 
concerned solely with the producing 
ability of the cows, including long- 
term production, regardless of show 
ring considerations. 

Through our rather artificial 
standards for bovine beauty, we have 
been educated to like certain fea- 
tures, some of which do not, by 
their absence, prevent nor, by their 
presence, assure good production 
While we might properly wish to 
include all of these standard desir- 
able features in statues or models 
of cows, we should not require ei- 
ther that our statues produce milk 
or that our producing cows be liv- 
ing statues. 

Let’s not confuse art with agricul- 
ture. ALEXANDER LINCOLN, JR. 

New Hampshire. 


Husband Laid Down The 
Law 


HoOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—I read and 
enjoyed Mrs. C. W. B.’s letter. My 
husband and I agree with her. Even 
before we were married my husband 
laid down the law to me on the 
subject of a wife doing farm work. 
He does not approve of it. I can 
keep busy with my home, meals, 
and children so that I don’t have 
too much time for outside chores 
other than flowers. 

Children take a lot of time and 
hard work. They are only tots for a 
short time and can be enjoyed very 
much if a mother doesn’t have to 
get out to the barn or field. We 
have seen many women who have 
done barn chores and have shown it 
by aging fast and by their homes 
and children. But, then, maybe we 
have seen the wrong ones. 

New York. Mrs. RICHARD DALY. 


“On Our Payroll’’ 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I should like 
to commend your editors for the 
editorial in the March 10 issue, “On 
Our Payroll.” Keep after it! If 
more farmers come to understand 
the situation, perhaps something will 
be done. 


Minnesota. Wo. M. WAHN. 


“Hoard’s” in South 
America 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Your maga- 
zine is especially useful for us, 
probably even more than to the av- 
erage American farmer, because we 
are far behind the common Ameri- 
can dairyman in techniques of ev- 
ery description related to our busi- 
ness. Every issue of “Hoard’s Dairy- 
man” literally means more profits 
from operations better done. 

F. GAMA RODRIGUES. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 
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LoBax Special 
IS ECONOMICAL, EASY TO USE 
GIVES TOP RESULTS” 





says James A. Olson, Olson 
Brothers, Bassett, Wisconsin 


e An effective sanitation program is mighty important to every 
& He) ; 


dairy farmer—and this goes double when the dairy operation is 


as large 


as Olson Brothers’ at Bassett, Wisconsin. Economy, ease 


of use and over-all effectiveness are the reasons why the Olson 


Brothers use Lo-Bax Special in their sanitation program. Here's 


the way 


James A. Olson puts it—“Lo-Bax Special is economical, 


easy to use—gives us top results.” 


lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides 


S 





SERVING 


<" 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


LoBax-21—chiorine with a wetting agent where extra 
penetrating action is desirable. Kills bacteria fast— 
rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth and easy on milk- 
ers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


. 
lo-Bax Specia —Contains 50% available chlorine in 
dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse 


solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


Ask your dairy plant about these Lo-Bax Bactericides 
or write us for full information. Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


athieson 
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INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 














CAN YOU AFFORD TO GAMBLE 
YOUR MILK CHECKS AGAIRST 





@ Summer heat places a heavy overload on your old milk 
cooler ... makes it work twice as hard. The cooler that did 
the job for you last winter may not be able to see you through 
another hot summer. Don’t gamble your milk checks against 
the failure of an old, inefficient cooler ... because Old Man 
Sun will be working against you. 

These days, every dollar of profit counts. Play safe with a 
new De Laval Speedway “Front-Loader” or “Immersion” 
Cooler—the sure way to beat “summer heat overload.” See 
your local De Laval dealer today. 


























* De Laval “immersion” Type Milk Cooler 
circulates 70-80 gallons of icy cold water 
around the cans each minute. 


@ De Laval Speedway ‘‘Front-Loader’’— 
cools by automatically spraying icy water 
over necks and sides of the cans. 
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Exjcy Ciler feats Ce Viutn- 
* Onl dt Nguer Coie 


with the new . 
DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY i 


FOOD FREEZERS 


The new line of De Laval Speedway Food 
Freezers is designed for the farm family ¢ ro 
based on De Loval’s 74-year knowledge 
of farm needs—with every feature that 
the farm family needs for the most de- 
pendable, economical home food freezing 
ond storage. Why sell farm-produced 
food at wholesale—and buy it back retail? 





— w) 





Model F-160 
16 cw. ft. 


THE FOOD FREEZER MADE ESPECIALLY FOR FARM USE 
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EOARDS AIRYMAN 


COVER PICTURE 


George Gentemann is the apparent strong man 
in the cover of this issue. As northwest dairymen 
know, of course, the pipe Gentemann carries is 
aluminum irrigation pipe. The story of irrigation 
on the Gentemann farm is told on page 609. 

Readers will note fescue in this pasture. Gente- 
mann reports that the grass requires three things 
to make it acceptable pasture: (1) Rotationally 
graze it not exceeding 12 days. (2) Get rid of 
late fall growth and unpalatable clumps. (3) Keep 
it growing by watering. 

Photo by R. G. Fowler, Jr. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


IMPORT CONTROLS LIBERALIZED. AT 2300 A.M. JUNE 28 





SENATE AND HOUSE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE APPROVED COM- 
PROMISE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT. HOUSE AND SENATE 
APPROVED REPORT LATER IN DAY. PRESIDENT HAS SIGNED. 
IMPORT CONTROLS ON DAIRY PRODUCTS REMAIN BUT SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE HAS POWER TO EXTEND IMPORT LIMITS 
BY 15 PER CENT WHEN NECESSARY TO IMPROVE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. CONSIDERING TREMENDOUS OPPOSITION, DAIRY 
LEADERS CONSIDER ACTION A MAJOR VICTORY. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC POWER TIE-UP. SENATE APPROPRIATED 
NEARLY $3 MILLION TO CONSTRUCT POWER LINE FROM 
MISSOURI RIVER TO MINNESOTA. PROJECT REPRESENTS 
UNIQUE AGREEMENT REACHED WITH THREE PRIVATE POWER 
COMPANIES AND OVER 20 REA COOPERATIVES. HOUSE ACTION 
PENDING. 





DRAFT DEFERMENTS. UNDER PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE, 
INCREASED CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO DEFERMENT OF TRAINED 
FARM WORKERS. SELECTIVE SERVICE ORDERED TO GRANT MORE 
DEFERMENTS. ARMED SERVICES ARE INSTRUCTED TO STOP 
TRYING TO RECRUIT SUCH WORKERS. 





COCONUT OIL TAX. LEGISLATION PROPOSED WOULD REMOVE 
THE PRESENT 3-CENT PROCESSING TAX ON COCONUT OIL. 
RESULT WOULD BE LARGE IMPORTS TO COMPETE WITH SOYBEAN 
AND COTTONSEED OILS. WOULD BE AVAILABLE FOR MANU- 
ACTURE OF DAIRY SUBSTITUTES, TOO. 


PRICES AT PARITY. MAY PRICES FOR MILK 1 PER CENT 
ABOVE PARITY AND FOR BUTTERFAT 2 PER CENT BELOW 
PARITY. BUTTER AND CHEESE PRICES ABOUT SAME AS LAST 
YEAR. DRY SKIMMILK HIGHER. MILK PRODUCTION UNDER 
LAST YEAR. TOTAL PRODUCTION FOR 1952 WILL BE 

ABOUT 115 BILLION POUNDS, THE LOWEST SINCE 1941, 
EXCEPT FOR THE 112.7 BILLION POUNDS IN 1948. 





SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES. HOUSE APPROVED INCREASING 
OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFITS $5.00 PER 
MONTH OR 12’; PER CENT, WHICHEVER IS THE HIGHER. ALSO 
INCREASED FROM $50 TO $75 PER MONTH WAGES OF THE 
BENEFICIARY WITHOUT LOSING RETIREMENT PAY. SIMILAR 
ACTION EXPECTED IN SENATE. 














ORDER OR RENEW TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 








| enclose $ 

: the next years. 

: Name___ — sicmsagmadni Rural Route 
Post Office ee — 








SPECIALS 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
3 YEARS $5.00 













CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES .. . 1 YEAR $2.00 
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| DON’T NEED MY 
MOTHER’S MILK... 





CALF FORMULA 


You'll have a lot better start in life than your mother because 
CALVITA will give you a balanced diet of minerals, milk solids, 
and vitamins that will build a solid, healthy body. And too 
. chances are you never will have scours and colds because 
CALVITA has a guaranteed aureomycin content at the level 
recommended by leading animal nutritionists. 


A CALF FORMULA 
A SUPPLEMENT 


CALVITA is a complete calf feeding formula. From the time 
the calf is taken off the colostrum (usually four days from 
birth) not one single drop of the mother’s milk is needed. 
CALVITA is compounded with the same purpose in mind as 
are formulas for human babies .. . to completely and effec- 
tively replace natural milk. 

And of course that means greater profits because now you 
can.. 


SELL ALL YOUR MILK! 


GUARANTEED 
AUREOMYCIN oe 


Svey San of Cauvita calf forn 

d to contain the amount of aureomyecit 
penta ny ay tar Al animal nutri t ] 
wonder drug has proven aln tn 

ts in the prevention of scour ind colds in 
young culy You re sure when you feed CAL- 
VILA 


LOWER FEEDING COST 


fy any comparison of cost ... with whole milk 
' suppk ments ... Cauvita fee ‘ mr ie 

For example: even in area of ‘med m price 
milk, CALVITA ¢ t nbout pong irnth a8 much 
tu 


NOT 





feed as whole milk 








EASY TO jan 


Cauvita calf formula is in powder form and 


mixes quickly in water. Or in solution, no 
furtl ver stirring is “needed And because 
calves really like the flavor, you'll have no 
difficulty in nding whatsvever 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR CALVITA . . . the calf formula 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





3401 HIAWATHA AVE. 
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PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 








Boosts Dairy 
Herd Production 


Cuts Feed and 
Labor Costs 


If you want higher production from your dairy herd or faster 
fattening and finishing of your beef cattle, you'll find a portable 
sprinkler irrigation system well worth serious consideration 
Portable sprinkler irrigation gives you the right amount of 
water when and where you want it. You're sure of more and 
better pasture all summer long. You can forget dry-spell wor- 
ries. You can increase production and save on feed and labor 





costs at the same time 

Your nearby dealer who sells Reynolds Aluminum Irriga- 
tion Pipe will help you plan a practical, profitable sprinkler 
irrigatian system that’s just right for your specific needs. 
He, and your County Agent, will also give you up-to-the- 
minute information on pasture rotation, fertilizer application 
and other developments regarding irrigation. 

Remember—Reynolds manufactures strong, lightweight, non- 
rusting aluminum pipe in sizes to fit any system. Remember, 
too—Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is the economical, 
efficient lifeline of your portable sprinkler irrigation system! 
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ow Will You . 
e Straw Problem? 


andle Th 


by H. J. Snider 


ANDLING straw on farms is 
a far different problem than 
it was a few years back. The 
almost universal use of the combine 
has created a new angle to an old 
problem and taxed the ingenuity of 
the farmer in dealing with it. On 
one hand is the advantage of straw 
on the land and on the other side is 


the harm straw may cause to leg- 
ume seedings when left on the 


stubble. 

Dairymen and some other live- 
stock farmers must have straw for 
bedding. It is a double advantage 
to these men to recover all straw 
and frequently the stubble, which is 
ultimately returned to the land in a 
very desirable combination’ with 
manure 

Disposing of straw for a few cents 
a bale is not a very profitable trans- 
action because any straw when 
turned to the land has considerable 
fertility value. A ton of wheat 
straw (Illinois Bulletin No. 539) av- 
erages 10 pounds of nitrogen which 
might have an overall value of one 
dollar. 

There is a small amount of phos- 
phorus, one pound, which might have 
a value of twenty cents. Nitrogen 
and phosphorus in straw are not 
readily available so that an exact 
value cannot be definitely nailed 
down. There is an average of 16 
pounds of potassium in a ton of 
straw which might add another dol- 
lar to its value. 

Oat straw contains about the same 
amounts of nitrogen and phosphorus 
as does wheat straw. The potassium 
in oat straw has been found to av- 
erage more than three times that in 
wheat straw. Here again might be 
placed a dubious value because po- 
tassium is readily leached from 
straw when it is exposed to rains 

The average of 55 pounds in a ton 
of oat straw was obtained when the 
crop was fully ripe and still stand- 
ing in the field. By the time an oat 
crop is dead ripe and is run through 
the combine, then raked and baled, 
the straw may have lost a large part 
of its potassium by the leaching ac- 
tions of rains. 


re- 


Value when plowed under... 


Straw when plowed under is use- 
ful in the soil in ways that are dif- 
ficult to place dollar values on 
The organic matter added to the soil 
by straw will in time have a very 
beneficial effect, especially in hold- 
ing moisture. It is difficult to place 
a money value on this. Straw plowed 
under will aid in the admission of 
air to cultivated soils, which is of 
utmost importance to growing crops 
Straw is also very useful in the con- 
trol and prevention of erosion, but 


to place a dollar value on this is 
very diffcult. 

Large quantities of straw plowed 
under may be harmful to crops but 
these amounts are so large that few 
farmers need be concerned. In some 
Illinois field work, Dr. S. W. Mel- 
sted found that up to 5 tons of 
wheat straw plowed under for corn 
or wheat caused no injury or reduc- 
tion in acre yield. When the amounts 
plowed under were up to 10 and 20 
tons an acre, there were serious re- 
ductions in crop yields 

According to Dr. Melsted these 
lowered corn and wheat yields could 
be brought back by the use of ni- 
trogen fertilizers put on the land at 
the time the straw was plowed un- 
der. The amounts of straw in wheat 
and oats is about 2 tons for a 50- 
bushel wheat crop and an average 
of 3400 pounds in a 100 bushel oat 
crop. (Ill. Bul. No. 539.) 

It is generally conceded that oat 
straw when left evenly spread on 
the stubble will cause very little 
injury to a new seeding of legumes 
Mr. Lorin Clark who farms around 
1,000 acres of land near Homer in 
Champaign County, Central I)linois, 
says that oat straw does not in the 
least interfere with or injure leg- 
umes which he seeds in the oats. He 
grows several hundred acres of leg- 
umes each year for pasture, hay, and 
soil improvement 

In favorable seasons he harvests a 
late summer or early fall hay crop 
from his first year legumes and 
claims that the oat straw and stub- 
ble do not lessen the value of this 
hay. His legume mixture is made up 
of red clover, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
and timothy. He frequently changes 
this seed mixture, depending on the 
price of seed. 


Best to remove wheat straw .. . 

Wheat straw usually makes a 
large acre yield, is rather coarse 
and stiff, and does not break down 
as readily as does oat straw. It is 


generally best to remove wheat 
straw and also the stubble in or- 
der to prevent injury to legume 
seedings 

In the Midwest during wet sea- 
sons a heavy mat of wheat straw 


will promote diseases which will in- 
jure and frequently kill out legume 
seedings. In areas east of the Ap- 
palachian mountains where the hu- 
midity is high, farmers make a prac- 
tice of removing both straw and 
stubble. This prevents diseases from 
developing and allows the clovers 
to make a good summer and fall 
growth. This also gives an abun- 
dance of straw and stubble for bed- 
ding which is also important. 
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Romance 
in the Dairy 


What we have learned about the “love 
life’ in our herds and how we can use this 


information for better breeding results. 


by Hugh G. Livingston 


N CASE you haven't already noticed it, our 
dairy animals do have a “love life” and 
authorities subscribe to this 


many eminent 
view. Unfortunately, unlike Dr. Kinsey and his 
associates, we cannot give the cows a question- 
naire to fill out for us regarding their sexual 


habits. 

What we know and can find out about the 
cow's “love life’ must be based on careful ob- 
servation and even more careful judgment of the 
observed facts. In these days of increasing use 
of artificial breeding methods and with the pos- 
sibility of ova or egg transplants becoming com- 
monplace in the not-too-distant future, I feel it 
is time to take time out and wonder just what 
effect all this is going to have on the “court- 
ship” of our cows and bulls. 

You may well wonder, when you lead “Old 
Faithful” out to the service yard for the ump- 
teenth time, why he is not interested in the 
cow even thou he always served so eagerly 
formerly. This type of problem has stimulated 
much research all over the country and some re- 
sults are now becoming available. 


Trouble from December to March... 

farm bull does not get enough 
him refuse any offered. Most 
of you dairy however, try for winter 
milk production. This means that the old bull 
is usually expected to breed many cows in the 
course of a short space of time during December 
to March, when breeding efficiency is normally 
at its lowest ebb 

There are many factors which can be respon- 
sible for infertility in the bull. Young bulls, for 
example, should be carefully and patiently taught 
good breeding habits. Should the young bull ex- 
perience frustration through being unable to 
serve an older cow, or fright for any reason, he 
may associate this experience with the mating 
act for the rest of his life. 

Slippery floors, poorly restrained cows, and 
annoying distractions in the mating surroundings 
cause permanent inhibitions. Avoid at 
all costs ill-treating or punishing a bull while 
being used in service. In other words, for the 
best results a bull should be used on cows phys- 
suited to him under conditions of natural 
surroundings conducive to success- 


Usually the 
services to mak 


farmers, 


can all 


ically 
mating and in 
ful mating. 


Feed and exercise affect strength of sperm... 


Unfavorable feeding can be a cause of semi- 
impotence. If the bull gets too much feed and 
too little exercise, he will get fat and sluggish. 
On the other hand, if the bull does not get ade- 
quate supplies of high quality feeds. his whole 
vigor and general body tone will be lowered and 


filer. 


will su 


potency 





Bar 


Provided a bull has a reasonable sexual rest 
between services, sexual exhaustion should not 
occur under farm conditions. Warning symptoms 
are a decline in the sexual drive accompanied by 
a loss in weight. 

Another form 6f exhaustion, often overlooked, 
is masturbation. In nature the bull is lord and 
master of the herd. Under farm conditions he 
is frequently shut up in some dark dungeon with 
absolutely no view of what outside 
The result is that he may hear cows passing his 
box stall and being unable to see them, may 
masturbate in consequence. If the breeder should 
wish to use him soon after this, the bull's fer- 
tility may well be impaired. Thus it is vital 
that the bull’s box stall has a yard where the 
bull can see what is going on. 


goes on 


Sexual exhaustion caused by reflexes... 


The other cause of sexual exhaustion, which I 
have already hinted at above and which is the 
main subject under discussion here, is due to 
sexual reflexes being upset. A reflex may sound 
frightening but this is not the case. Most of 
you know about Professor Petersen's theory of 
milk “let-down”. In this the cow is stimulated 
by washing the udder with warm water. There 
is a short delay while the nervous and hormonal 
(chemical messengers) responses work resulting 
in the “let-down” of the milk from the milk 
secretory tissues of the udder. 

Thus it becomes evident that the mating im- 
pulses in correctly trained bulls should come 
into action when the bull sees, feels, or smells 
things that stimulate his sexual reflexes. This 
is usually what happens but recent work has 
suggested that the bulls can have very different 
temperaments which determine how successful 
that bull's sexual reflexes shall be. 


Bulls have different temperaments... 


There are supposedly four main types of bulls, 
temperamentally speaking, encountered in arti- 
ficial insemination work. They are the impetuous 
or uncontrollable type; the lively type; the quiet, 
balanced type, and finally the weak type 

The impetuous bull can be used over and over 
again in the same surroundings without any de- 
cline in desire due to inhibitions of the sexual 
reflexes arising. However, due to its fiery na- 
ture, this type of bull should only be used spar- 
ingly in breeding work as he can cause quite a 
lot of damage when not suitably restrained. 

The lively and quiet types of bulls are similar 
in that they rapidly develop inhibitions if used 
too frequently without a change in the mating 
surroundings and the “teaser cows” used. The 
quiet type of bull, by its very nature, is prone to 
lay on fat unless feeding is carefully controlled 
and sufficient exercise is given. 
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The weak type of bull develops inhibitions very 
rapidly and is only useful where used rather in- 
frequently You will see therefore, from the 
above, that management and care of the bull 
should be arranged to conform to his tempera- 
mental type. It is essential that bulls should be 
gradually conditioned to their mating environ- 
ment and the operators so that when the nor- 
mal bull is taken out to service he recognizes 
what is expected of him 

What can be done to cure sluggish bulls? One 
experiment has described a case where a_ bull 
was accustomed to mate with black and white 
non-oestrus cows in an insemination shed and un- 
der these conditions the bull soon refused to 
mate. As soon as one factor was changed such 
as the locality of the mating or if the cow was 
replaced by one in heat or of a different color, 
there was a sharp temporary increase in the 
bull's sexual activity 

A strong smelling 
original non-oestrus cow or 
from another farm gave similar results as did a 
brightly colored blanket draped over the original 
cow the bull refused to mate with. In short, 
new stimuli greatly increased the bull's interest 
in the mating act. 


substance smeared on the 
a non-oestrus cow 


Tempting the bull helps... 

In another experiment a bull which refused to 
mate under normal conditions was alternately 
brought up to the cow as if to serve her then 
led away without being allowed to mate. At 
first the bull raised no objection to this treat- 
ment but it was not long until he struggled to 
reach the cow and mount her 

When he was thought sufficiently eager he was 
allowed to mate and gave high quality semen 
and thereafter maintained a high level of po- 
tency under any condition for over three months 
Some workers believe that this latter combina- 
tion of tempting the bull and putting a brake 
on his desires gives better results in revitalizing 
his sexual reflexes than constantly changing the 
stimuli which does not have such lasting bene- 
ficial effects 

The remedial measures quoted above are also 
valuable for the normal bull as experiments have 
shown that new stimuli have increased the vol- 
ume and quality of their sperm. .We can also 
cash in on the information by stimulating the 
bull as much as possible just before service. This 
can easily be done by leading the cow past the 
bull several times before allowing him to serve 
her 

So far we have been concerned with the be- 
havior of the bull. What about the cow’s “love 
life’? Many of the conditional stimuli and re- 
flexes described above (Turn to page 634) 
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Farm Flashes... . 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


WAYS TO 
CONTROL MOSS 


One of the best ways to control moss in the 
irm water tank is to provid 1 cover for the 
iterer This is an excellent way to prevent 
ss from forming in small tanks, but may be 








mpractical for a tank which serves large herds. 
those tanks a chlorine treatment every two 
three weeks is advised, 
(hiorinated ime that will guarantee 35 per 
ent Vallabk chlorine at the rate f three 
ral per 100 gallons of water may be used. 
\ product, perchloron, can be used at the 
it ‘ l ! | Lut illons of water 
druggist can measure the correct amount 
the I mica 
The condit ‘ th iter will determine the 
uunt of chlorine needed. Where tanks have a 
t « ! ind ot} , matte two or 
‘ t ‘ t t chlorine may tx 
A | 
1} trea nt ‘ not permanent rehef 
but has to be consistent in order to keep the 
no under control 


TIPS ON 
STORING GRAIN 


req tly rain from the combine has too 
ch moisture for afc torage in bins. Small 
? nt of rai in | dried satisfactorily in 
ba The ba should be stood upright and 
parated ot ' floor wit! cross-ventilation 
Where floor pace is not available, bags can be 
ed t t oO that the form a duct into which 
' is fo i by means of a fan 
Another vay ft cure iin is to place tw 
‘ , ited bottom through which alr 
I ed | 
W t lifficult to construct in elevated 
Rut University engineers say that the 
ts can be obtained by running ducts 
the bin floor of a size and spacing to 
’ r distributior gain using a blower 
} cts can be made of substantial wood 
i wit) hardware cloth or turkey 
uN " n tur? s covered with ordinary 
heated a not necessary for curing 
eT ’ if conditions it will 
d the curing rate ind mey be necessary tor 
with n than 30 per cent moisture 
BEWARE OF 
HEAT ILLNESS 
High temperatures and the summer rush of 
. k ma ‘ y to be overcome by heat 


oke f \\ prolonged exposure to the 
Hleatstrok m excessive heat with or 
t oN Ex t tr it Fither may be fatal 
p ns of sunstroke il hot, dry skin: face 
1 flushed ibored ithing; and en- 
pul l si $ iy follow in se- 
" 
what the Nat ilety Coun $ 
instroke 
I to a co dy plac strip to 


all that 


the underclothes and lay on back with head and 
shoulders raised 

2. Apply ice or cold, wet cloths to the head. 
the body gradually with cool bath or wet 
the clothes. Rub legs and arms, stroking toward 
the heart 


Cool 


3. After treating for several minutes, stop and 
victim. If skin becomes hot again, re- 
sume treatment. 


observe 


1. If victim is conscious, give cool but not ice 
cold drinks. Do not give stimulants 


5. Get the victim to a doctor or hospital as 
soon as possible. Continue the treatment in the 
ambulance 


With heat exhaustion, the victim's skin is cold 
and clammy. A simple rule to serve as a guide 
to treatment is this: If the patient is cold, make 
him warm; if he is hot, make him cool 


LYGUS BUGS 
HURT ALFALFA SEED 


Lygus bugs can do a considerable amount of 
damage to alfalfa fields that are being left for 
seed production. When their control is neglected, 
lygus bugs are one of the most common causes 
of seed failures 

University of Nebraska entomologists say that 
lygus bugs can be controlled by these methods: 

1. Dust alfalfa seed field when plants are in 
the bloom stage, using 20 to 25 pounds of 10 per 
DDT dust per acre. Or spray the field, us- 
1.5 pounds of actual DDT per acre 


cent 


ing at least 


Either treatment will eliminate lygus nymphs 
for the first three weeks 

2. If lygus nymphs again become numerous 
three to four weeks after the bud stage treat- 
ment, apply 20 pounds of 10 per cent toxaphene 
dust per acre. Or 1.5 pounds of actual toxa- 
phene as a spray may be used. The application 
should be made when bees are not working in 


the field. Put the 
m. or 


dust or spray on before 7 a. 
ifter 7 p. m. Do not use any insecticide 
alfalfa in bloom 

emphasized that forage or chaff 
DDT or toxaphene should not be 
fed to dairy animals, or animals being fattened 
for slaughter, or poultry 


other than toxaphene on 
It should be 


treated with 


SPOILED HAY 
GOOD MULCH 


Even though it 
hay from 
least one 


is more profitable to prevent 
damaged by rain, there is at 
good way of utilizing spoiled hay, pro- 
viding you have an orchard 

Mulching adds organic matter, improves the 
physical condition of the soil, prevents run-off, 
and makes nutrients available. In addition to 
straw, marsh grass, sawdust, or any 
other similar material can be used to good ad- 
The common procedure is to 
mulch well out under the drip of the 
branches and leave the spaces between the trees 
in sod and keep this area mowed. 


being 


spoiled hay 
Vantage most 


spread the 


Now is the time to mulch. Even though it 
may conflict with other orchard operations, it is 
worth the extra effort. 

Ohio horticulturists that many garden- 
applying a mulch 
vegetables. A good mulch 


culti- 


report 


ers are controlling weeds by 


between the rows of 
eliminates the need for hoeing, 


vating, and irrigating. 


practically 


In addition to keeping weeds under control 


the mulch will help conserve soil moisture and 
prevent a crust from forming on the surface of 
the soil. Applying one to four inches of mulch 


usually is 
is needed to keep weeds down 


material, depending on the fineness 





NEW OATS FOR 
SOWS AND PIGS 


Good quality new oats can be used to carry 


your hogs along until this year’s corn crop is 
available 

Old sows will do very well when self-fed 
whole oats with about one-third pound of pro- 


tein supplement added during the latter part of 





the pregnancy period 
way, though they might need an ear or two ol 
corn daily and should have the protein supple- 
ment throughout pregnancy 


Gilts can be fed the same 


Hogs weighing around 100 pounds will make 
very satisfactory gains on ground soaked 
and good legume pasture. If the hogs are fed 
near the hog house and water and troughs are 
available, it is recommended that the 
ground and soaked 

When hogs are some distance from the water 
and dry feeding must be practiced, the mixture 
of three-fourths ground oats to one-fourth ground 
corn or wheat, with ten pounds of protein sup- 
plement added to each 100 pounds of grain, is 
recommended 


MANY ACCIDENTS 
DURING HARVESTING 


The peak of farm accidents occurs during the 
harvesting season. Harvest haste, combined with 
the use of high speed harvesting eqhipment 
makes it easy to have an accident. It is a season 
when caution must be practiced 

The first step for safe operation of harvesting 
machinery is to put it into good condition be- 
fore the harvest begins. This means that seats 
controls, steps, and similar features should be in 
good repair. All shields or safety guards must 
be in place before a machine is operated 

The National Safety Council recommends the 
following rules: 

1. Always stop all machinery before oiling, ad- 
justing, or unclogging 

2. Avoid wearing sloppy or ragged clothing 

3. Always tractors at a safe 
ind use extra precautions on highways. 

4. Small children are definitely out of 
around harvesting machinery 

9. Avoid jumping off equipment before it has 
come to a full stop 

6. Remember to 


oats 


oats be 


operate 


Spt ed 


place 


look both ways as you ap- 
proach a highway and cross with care 

7. On a highway obey the signs and rules of 
the road and don’t forget to use head lights and 
tail lights at night 


National Safety Council records show that 
about 15,000 farm residents die and about 
1,300,000 are injured in rural accidents each 


year. Thus it is highly important that farm folks 
adopt right attitudes toward safety on the farm 


Is handling straw a problem on your farm? 
Profit then from the double page feature 
“More Good Grain and Straw” in our Au- 
gust 10 issue. It tells how to use a wind- 
rower harvester, and thresher té 
save straw and harvest good, dry grain 


forage 
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George Gentemann 


“It’s The Way 
You Handle Pasture’ 


This 13-acre farm provides pasture for 65 


head of cattle for 10 months. Spring 


and fall surplus goes into silo. 


HERE are 77 head out there today,” George 

Gentemann said, pointing, “but don’t put 

that into your story,” he admonished. “On 

12 acres of that’s just too good to be 
true. 

“Over a nine to 10-month season, average car- 

more like 60 to 65 


pasture, 


rying capacity figures out 
head, and that’s including cows in milk and 
heifers.” On a cow unit basis, Gentemann, a 


38-year-old Independence, Oregon, Jersey breed- 
er, plans to carry 4% per acre through a nine 
months pasture season 

“This morning,” he continued, “I milked 37 
head, and month-in-and-out the string averages 
about 40." After running 12 head of young stuff 
outdoors throughout the winter confinement 
months—he has a reason for it—he turned out 
this spring March 15. If 1951 is a good example, 
and he says it is, the herd will come in about 
December 20 have 24-hour use of the 
pasture under the Gentemann system. 

His crowded pastures, managed on a set rota- 
tion plan, provide better forage than you'll find 
in most, and during the late spring, fast grass- 
growing months, he harvests 60 tons of grass si- 
lage. This last is kind of a management bonus, 
the way he views it; pays for what little trouble 
it took to set up a routine and to follow 
through on it 


Cows 


Annual rainfall is 45 inches... 

Gentemann’s 13-acre place, which includes an 
acre of farmstead, was purchased in early 1943. 
Its history, he relates, was “a dairy farm that 
had received average good care.” Geographically, 
it is located in the heart of Oregon’s Willamette 
valley on fairly fertile soil typical of the area. 
Rainfall, most of it falling during the winter 
months, averages about 45 inches a year. 

In the spring of the same year, 1943, Gente- 
mann seeded a mixture, which, on a per acre 
basis, figures out like this: 17 lbs. of Alta fescue, 
three Ibs. of ladino clover, 10 Ibs. of orchard 
grass, and five lbs. of perennial ryegrass. The 
rather heavy seeding was a matter of personal 
choice. Most turf specialists recommend less 
poundage. None of the original 12 acres, with one 
exception, has been reseeded. 


Uses six 2-acre plots... 

On the heels of the original seeding, Gente- 
mann’s next act was to partition the 12 acres 
into six equal-sized, two-acre plots. He used 
single-strand electric fence. Today, looking back 
over nine years of experience, he says, “Getting 
the most out of pasture depends upon four fun- 
damentals. First, you must start with the right 
kind of seed. Next is fertilizer—lots of it—wa- 
ter, and, finally, rotation grazing.” 

Pasture use is something Gentemann works to 
a fine point. His cows are pastured just two 
days on a plot, then are moved into an adjoin- 
ing two-acre field. Thus, using six pastures in 
rotation, each plot receives two days of use, 
then has 10 days of uninterrupted growth be- 
fore being pastured again. Despite heavy and 
prolonged use, his pastures do not show the 
customary signs of abuse. The stand is thick, 
weed-free, and forms a dense, sod, 
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by R. G. Fouler, Jr. 


Through the years, there have been some 
changes in the pasture, Gentemann has ob- 
served. “I like orchard grass,” he began, “but 
it took it four or five years to really get estab- 
lished. Now it is on a par with Alta fescue. I 
get more early and late season grazing off the 
fescue; more summer growth from the orchard 
grass.” 

Plot fences go up as soon as the sprinkler ir- 
rigation season starts. This year, that date was 
April 10. Rain seldom falls during the Western 
Oregon summer pasture months, and immediately 
following the two-day grazing period, Gente- 
mann moves his portable sprinkler outfit onto 
the most recently used plot. It runs there con- 
tinuously for 48 hours. Using four 12-hour sets, 
the plot receives four inches of water. 

“By sprinkling immediately behind the cows, 
you wash the manure in and don't get the 
manure clumps like those you'll see in many 
pastures. Then, too, when it’s that plot’s turn 
to be grazed again, the ground will be dry 
enough to avoid sod damage.” 

Gentemann’s eight-sprinkler outfit is operated 
under 30 to 35 pounds pressure and this is one 
reason why manure is washed into the ground 
well. “Some dairymen nowadays are using out- 
fits,” he reasons, “that produce too much pres- 
sure. As a consequence, you get a fine mist, and 
with that kind of a stream you don’t get any 
washing action on the manure.” 


Irrigating—start early and don't stop .. . 


He is also convinced that 95 per cent of the 
farmers who use sprinkler irrigation systems on 
pastures wait too long before getting them 
started. They never get caught up. Another 
common failing, Gentemann believes, is the habit 
of running out to turn the system off every 
time a few clouds appear in the sky. ‘What if 
you do get some rain,” he argues, “it really takes a 
good one to wet down a half inch or so.” His 
system runs continuously through the summer 
months until September 15, or later, depending 
upon when fall rains commence. 

The herd, on both official and DHIA test, av- 
erages about 500 Ibs. of butterfat annually. It 
would be too much of a good thing to expect 
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that Gentemann raises all of his feed require- 
ments at home. He figures on buying a ton of 
red clover hay annually for each animal. Grain, 
too, is purchased elsewhere and his cows eat an 
average 12 lbs. a day. He rents an additional 16 
acres for grass silage. 

Good management principles have been ex- 
tended to other parts of his dairy operation. Be- 
yond custom silage making and filling, and about 
10 te 15 days of hired labor a year, Gentemann 


does all his own milking, feeding, and pasture 
management which consists, for the most part, 
of irrigation set moving. His irrigation outfit 


cost $2,400 new and beyond that he estimates 
he doesn't own $250 worth of the usual assort- 


ment of machinery you'll see around a dairy 
farm. 

“I've never laid much stock by all the talk 
about how much money it takes to get started 


“I was on a rented place 
and borrowed $175 from the bank to buy my 
first bred heifer.” Within two years, on little 
more than one acre of irrigated pasture, he was 
milking 13 cows. That was what he had when 
he moved onto Firhaven, his present place. 


in dairying,” he says. 


Uses plenty of fertilizer . . . 

His fertilizer program calls for an annual 500 
Ibs. to the acre application of reliable 16-20-0. 
It is not all applied in one dose. Rather, to get 
the grass off to a good start in the spring, he 
puts on 200 Ibs. in early March. An additional 
100 lbs. per acre goes on in July to give the 
forage a midseason boost. And, the final 200-lb. 
application is made in early October. Other than 
droppings, no manure is spread. 

In addition to the nitrogen, Gentemann adds 
2'2 tons of lime to the acre on an every-other- 
year basis. “Ninety-five per cent of my reason 
for applying it,” he says, “is for the magnesium 
content. Since we started liming, we haven't 
had a case of grass tetanus.” 

Although he has made some progress, Gente- 
mann feels he still has plenty to learn about 
pastures and pasture management. “What tanta- 
lizes me,” he says, “is how those dairymen in 
New Zealand can get 500 to 600 Ib. herd av- 
erages, yet feed no grain.” THE END 





Mature cows and heifers gaze over the electric dividing fence at lush growth which is accounted for by a pasture 
rotation system, heavy use of fertilizer, sprinkler irrigation, and not to be overlooked — the right kind of seed. 
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Are You Having. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Trouble With Your Septic Tank ? 


Will yeast cure septic tank trouble? What about 


greasy water . . . discharge from softener? Here 


is a formula that will give trouble-free service. 


a lady's voice over the telephone. “Our sep- 

tic tank has been giving us trouble and our 
neighbor said that if we flushed a few cakes of 
yeast down the toilet it would start the bacteria 
in the tank working again and everything would 
be all right. Is that true?” 

This belief is shared by many people; unfortu- 
nately it has very little foundation. Although it 
is true that there is bacterial action in a properly 
working septic tank, the bacteria in yeast must 
live in the presence of air, and the bacteria in a 
septic tank cannot live in the presence of air 

Frequently the question is asked whether soapy 
and greasy water from the kitchen sink and 
laundry should be run into the septic tank or di- 
rectly into the disposal field without passing 
through the tank. Experience indicates that the 
answer to this question is determined by the size 
of the septic tank. 

If the tank has a capacity of 750 gallons or 
over, it is safe to run all ordinary discharge from 
an average house into the tank. If the capacity 
of the tank is less than 500 gallons, it is advis- 
able not to run the soap and grease water into 
the tank 

In no case, however, is it suggested that the 


| HAVE a question about a septic tank,” said 


soap and grease water bypass the septic tank 
and be deposited into the regular disposal field or 
dry well Rather, a separate disposal system 
should be provided as the soap curds and grease 
balls eventually coat the soil particles and form a 
cal which will make the soil impervious 

A separate disposal will handle soap and grease 
water for a long period of time because the in- 
filtration rate does not have to be very high to 
handle the volume. Most people prefer to install 
a large tank and run all sewage through it 


va GROUND LEVEL 


where bacteria have a chance to work on it be- 
fore the resulting effluent is discharged into the 
soil. 

“My dry well has plugged. Can I add anything 
to start it working again?” is another common 
inquiry. There is no product known that can be 
added to effect permanent permeability to a 
clogged dry well. Sulphuric acid in tria] batches 
of five gallons may be added directly to the dry 
well to give temporary relief. However, once the 
dry well has become clogged, (a condition usu- 
ally caused by too small a septic tank which does 
not retain sewage long enough for the necessary 
bacterial action to take place) there is no per- 
manent solution other than to change the system. 

This may be done by constructing a new dry 
well a short distance from the old dry well and 
connecting the two. The old dry well will then 
act as an additional] septic tank, if the necessary 
inlet and outlet are provided, which will in most 
cases supply enough added capacity for complete 
bacterial action to take place. 

Whether it is advisable to allow the discharge 
from a water softener at the time of regenerat- 
ing with salt to empty into the septic tank is a 
common problem. If the tank holds 500 gallons 
or over it is safe to run water containing salt 
into the tank because the concentration will not 
be strong enough to harm the bacteria. Before 
regenerating is again necessary, the active con- 
tents of the tank will have changed. The liquid 
will have flowed through the outlet and the oth- 
er material will have gone into the sludge in the 
bottom or the scum at the top. 

There is considerable misunderstanding on the 
part of many as to what actually takes place in 
a properly working septic tank. Much of the sol- 
id matter in the sewage entering the septic tank 








by D. W. Bates and D. M. Ryan 


is broken up into gases, liquids, and mineral par- 
ticles through bacterial action. 

In a well built system the gases pass off read- 
ily without offense, liquids flow out of the sep- 
tic tank, and the residue from heavier solids 
called “sludge” settles to the bottom. A scum 
which forms over the surface of the liquid in the 
tank aids in decomposition. 

After the tank becomes full of raw sewage the 
scum will begin to form on the surface of the 
liquid. The scum is made up principally of kitch- 
en grease, sOap scum, and undigested solids 
which rise to the surface, and soon form an air 
tight cover over the surface of the raw sewage. 
Entering sewage is discharged below the scum 
find the effluent or liquid which flows out of the 
tank leaves below the surface of the scum 

There are plenty of bacteria in the incoming 
sewage which will start and maintain septic ac- 
tion in the tank, The effluent which leaves the 
tank should be a clear, colorless liquid. If it is 
not, the tank is not working properly. The fact 
that it is clear does not mean, however, that it 
is pure. Proper means should be provided for its 
disposal. 

Most septic tank problems arise from the fact 
that the tank is too small. A capacity of 500 gal- 
lons is an absolute minimum. Such a tank might 
accommodate a family of three or four with no 
trouble. But there is also a matter of hired help, 
week-end company and the possibility of install- 
ing a garbage grinder. The discharge from a 
garbage grinder changes the ratio of solids to 
liquids and will require a 50 per cent increase in 
the capacity of an otherwise adequate tank. 

The septic tank should have a capacity which 
will allow the sewage to remain in it for three 
days. Each user of a domestic septic tank re- 
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The drawing at the left (Figure 1) is an illustration of an 850-gallon capacity septic 
tank, which is the size generally recommended for average farm use. In the draw- 
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the sectional view; “B’’ the plan view; and “C" a cross section of the tile line. 
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quires a tank capacity of 40 gallons 
per day. Thus for a holding period 
of three days, tank capacity of 
40x3 or 120 gallons is needed. If 
four persons are to use the tank, 
4x120 equals 480 gallons required ca- 
pacity. 

When the space taken by accu- 
mulated scum is figured, the 500 gal- 
lon tank has no reserve capacity. 
Such a tank may very well give 
trouble after a house full of “city 
folks” have spent a week-end at 
the farm. 

For average farm use a tank hav- 
ing a capacity of 850 gallons is rec- 
ommended. Figure 1 shows such a 
tank made of concrete. The tank 
may also be constructed of con- 
crete blocks, clay tile, or brick. Ex- 
cept for materials it costs but little 
more to build a tank of this size 
than it does to build one which will 
hold only 500 gallons. 

As shown in figure 1, the septic 
tank is 8 feet long, 6 feet deep, and 
3 feet wide. If a capacity greater 
than 850 gallons is desired, the 
length or depth of the tank should 
be increased rather than the width 
for best results. A 6-inch diameter 
T pipe is recommended for the in- 
let in order to prevent clogging. The 
part of the T which is above the 
scum line provides an escape for 
gas which forms in the tank. This 
gas will go back into the incoming 
sewer line and eventually pass out 
through the vent system at the 
house. Such a method is more satis- 
factory than a direct vent from the 
tank. 

The septic tank should be located 
as close to the house as possible, 
preferably within 10 feet. The rea- 
son for this is to keep at a mini- 
mum the distance the raw sewage 
must travel since most troubles in 
the sewer line occur between the 
house and the septic tank. At least 
one foot of dirt should cover the 
septic tank. If the tank is set low 
enough to drain the basement, a 
clean-out tile should be installed in 
the cover of the tank and extended 
upward to within one foot of the 
surface of the ground. 

A highly important part of the 
sewage system is the disposal field. 
It must be built carefully and cor- 
rectly if the system is to function 
well. The outlet sewer from the 
septic tank to the disposal field is 
usually built of 4 inch agricultural 
drain tile. If the line passes within 
75 feet of the water supply or near 
willow or elm trees, however, it is 
best to use bell tile with tightly 





sealed joints. This line should have 
a fall of 4 inches per 100 feet of 
length. 

One of the common methods of 
disposing of the septic tank effluent 
is to discharge it into tile lines laid 
close to the surface of the ground. 
This type of disposal is used in 
fairly heavy soil but which still 
has absorptive qualities. Fifty feet 
of tile line per person using the 
tank may be necessary. 

All tile lines should be at least 75 
feet from the water supply. 

Ordinary 4-inch field drain tile are 
usually laid with % inch spacings 
between them. These spaces should 
be covered with small strips of tar 
paper to prevent fine particles of 
soil from clogging the line. 

Figure 2 shows a schematic layout 
of such a disposal system and gives 
the required spacing of the tile and 
the grade at which they should be 
laid. In soil having relatively poor 
absorptive qualities it is important 
that 12 inches of gravel fill be pro- 
vided under the tile as shown in 
Figure 2 C. 

In many areas the so-called “dry 
well” is used to dispose of the sep- 
tic tank effluent This method is 
recommended for use in gravel or 
coarse sand soils. Figure 3 illustrates 
how such a system is laid out. 

A dry well is a hole in the ground 
with the sides walled up and the 
bottom left open in order that 
liquid may seep away into the soil. 
The side walls can be built out of 
blocks laid on their sides for the 
first 3 or 4 layers and the rest laid 
in the conventional manner. The 
openings in the blocks will allow the 
liquid to seep into the ground for 
the first couple of feet if the bot- 
tom becomes plugged. 

The cross-sectional area of the 
dry well should be about 25 square 
feet—such as 5 feet by 5 feet or 4 
feet by 6 feet. A minimum depth 
of 5 feet below the inlet into the 
dry well is suggested in order that 
enough hydraulic pressure be built 
up to force the liquid into the 
ground more rapidly. 

In heavy soils which will not ab- 
sorb the liquid but which have a 
fairly good slope away from the 
house, a filter can be used as shown 
in Figure 4 and the liquid run out 
onto the surface of the ground or 
into a ditch somewhat removed 
from the house. The top tile has a 
flat grade to allow the liquid to seep 
through the joints and has the low- 
er end plugged. THE END 
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Upper drawing (Figure 3) shows layout for a system using a dry well, which method 
is recommended for use in gravel or coarse sand soils. In heavy soils, which will 
not absorb the effluent from the septic tank but which have a good slope away from 
the house, a filter of well graded gravel can be used as shown below (Figure 4). 
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Open shed and a hard surfaced yard showing the manger running parallel to the 
shed. With this arrangement there is a minimum of traffic under the shed. 


where to 
Feed 


by M. A. 


LANNING open shed housing 
Pp for your dairy cattle is just 

like most farm tasks. It re- 
quires a little thoughtful scheming 
combined with “know-how.” 

George Q. Bateman, Utah State 
College, has mapped out an open 
shed arrangement both economical 
and satisfactory. 

First, Bateman recommends that 
yards, feeding platforms, and areas 
around the watering trough be hard 
surfaced so that the cows can be 
kept clean. Hard surfaced yards al- 
so make manure removal easier, 
since little manure liquid is lost in 
the ground as it is in soft surfaced 
yards. 

You can feed the herd efficiently 
and prevent bedded area from being 
plowed up by traffic lanes by plan- 
ning carefully the placement of man- 


gers, feed platforms, watering fa- 
cilities, and the salt-mineral box. 
Bateman recommends running the 


manger parallel to the open shed so 
the cows move in a direct line out 
to the manger with a minimum of 
traffic under the shed. 

He points out that where the man- 
ger is at right angles to the shed 
the cows tend to travel lengthwise 
of the shed and then out to the 
manger, traveling the same path as 
they go back to lie down. It's a sit- 
uation that causes considerable dis- 
turbance in the bed and among the 
cows already bedded down. 

If you place the water supply out 


HAY STORAGE 





put the 
Bunk 


Fjelsted 


in the yard and put a covered salt- 
mineral box on the fence, the cows 
will use the open shed just for 
lounging. This saves on bedding and 
results in cleaner cows. 

The gate leading from the yard 
to the milking unit should be located 
so that the cows won't move length- 
wise of the shed when they go to 
and from the milking unit. 

Bateman is a strong believer in 
hard surfacing. He points out that 
there is less possibility of injury or 
infection to the udder from clean 
surroundings. 

Your first job is to be sure the 
ground is graded to assure drainage 
away from the milking barn, man- 
gers, water trough, and open shed, 
and to a side of the corral where 
drainage can be collected and placed 
on the land. 

Provide 150 square feet per cow 
in a hard-surfaced yard. This in- 
cludes the area at the feed platform 
and manger. Cows can be held on 
less yard space than this; but the 
smaller the space allotment, the 
more frequently you'll have to clean 
the yard. 

Space at the manger for each cow 
should not be less than 30 inches; 
an allowance of 36 inches is even 
more effective. 

A space allotment of 50 square 
feet per cow under the shed is ade- 
quate, but space in excess of this is 
satisfactory unless it’s too expensive 
to be practical. 
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A suggested plan for thirty cows showing arrangement of milking unit, lounging shed, 
manger, and feed storage with relation to hard surfaced yard and direction of drainage. 
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The Weather: 
Enemy... and Friend 


Red in the morning, sailor take warning. 
March in like a lamb, out like a lion. 

Smoke rising, fair weather. 

A ring around the moon, approaching storm. 


You can “feel weather in your bones.’ 


Which of these and other weather “signs” are 


based on fact? You can believe some of them 


— and others are solely conversation pieces. 


F ANY individual watches the weather, it's 


the American farmer sometimes it proves 


i riend, olten a toe Despite the new- 
fanglied idea oft the itomc age the complete 
mechanization of seeding, cultivation, and har- 

esting, Old Man Weather still is in the farmers’ 


picture twenty-four hours a day 
Mark Twain supposedly once said Everybody 


talks about the weather but nobody ever does 


invthing about it Although this bit of sarcasm 
t the weather has been quoted all over the 
rid. tl truth j Mark Twain never said it 
t“al 
The man who did say it was Charles Dudley 
Varner. as a comment on the erratic New Eng 
ind eausor Rut the world will no doubt keep 
ht on believir that Twain was the author 
Lhowr throug) the izes peopl have watched 
t} \“ ithe iround the calendar Farmers have 
ntributed their share of sky-gazing Weather 
problems ire discussed in the Bible and the 
i) ol Tob for instance might well form a 
chapter on modern meteorology. Superstition, too, 
has played its part in weather signs and omens 
And from it all has evolved a very efficient 
ip of scientists and meteorologists known as 
United Stat Weather Bureau. The men in 
} Weather Ru iu, incidentally, are the farm 
best friend 
f they miss! But don't go gunning for 
! eatin man whet I predict ons don't 
me tru Ile’'s on the job 24 hours a day, try 
help all hurnanity, farmers in particular 
But how much do you know about your 
Veatl Bureau Do you take advantage of 
lera ervice ill for free? If you don't 
en n omething valuable that you are 
thea » as a taxpayer, 





Robt. Schleifer, one of over 3,000 


volunteer Weother Bureau workers 





When the sky remains overcast with ao thick layer of dark, formless 
clouds (nimbus) and the rains come down unceasingly, floods result. 


by Grover Brinkman 


Weather, evidently, is one of the oldest things 
in the world. But its study is a comparatively 
new science. When Aristotle wrote about the 
weather, man had very little general knowledge 
of the atmosphere. Jefferson and Franklin, evi- 
dently, pioneered in our study of the weather. 
Franklin's episode with a kite is too well known 
to repeat 

In 1870, Congress authorized the War Depart- 
ment to organize a meteorological service which 
was in turn operated by the Signal Corps until 
1890, when the Weather Bureau was organized 
under the Department of Agriculture. Now the 
bureau functions under the Department of Com- 
merce, with field offices in many of our larger 


cities 


A new map every 12 hours... 

The Weather Bureau makes a new weather 
map at twelve-hour intervals, day after day. 
When blizzards, storms, or floods threaten, spe- 
cial reports are released by the central office 
each four hours to the danger zones and all ad- 
jacent territory 

The agricultural division of the Weather Bu- 
reau has charge of all the information sent 
farmers, relative to the weather. This division 
supervises the work of over 3,000 volunteer ob- 
servers who serve without pay. Many of this 
latter group are farmers 

Do you know what the average yearly rainfall 
is in your locality? If you do not, contact your 
county agent to learn who is the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Weather Bureau. These volun- 
teer workers send regular reports to the Weath- 
er Bureau and special reports on all “freak 
weather.” 

Robert Schleifer, Washington 


For instance 


Tornado 
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Fog is unwanted item; not a dependable weather sign. 
The notion that rising fog is sign of fair weather; settling 
fog a sign of foul weather has only slight basis of fact. 


County, Illinois, farmer, who has been an ob- 
server for the Weather Bureau for 25 years 
showed this writer his “report file’ and some of 
the “freak weather” findings he had recorded, 
such as 14 inches of rainfall in two days. This 
report, incidentally, brought metropolitan offi- 
cials to the scene in a hurry to see what it was 
all about, checking for possible flood damage 
and losses. 

This same observer has records showing that 
the yearly rainfall in this section of Illinois, for 
instance, has increased from 37.77 inches in 1941 
to 54.67 inches in 1950. This is data of interest 
not only to the Weather Bureau but to farmers 
as well. 

What does the Weather Bureau think of the 
many weather superstitions, signs, and omens 
that have been handed down from generation to 
generation? 

Harry F. Wahlgren, meteorologist in charge of 
the St. Louis Weather Bureau, gave me this in- 
formation: 

Proverbs regarding the actions of birds and 
animals are usually of little value. “ Marked 
changes in the atmospheric conditions are re- 
sponsible for their peculiar antics, and these 
same changes are generally preceded by reliable 
indications if one learns to observe and interpret 
them. 

“Sayings which pertain to the moon and the 
planets are wholly foreign to the subject, and 
those which apply to forecasts for coming sea- 
sons are entirely without foundation. Peculiar 


growths and developments in vegetation are the 
results of weather conditions that have passed 
and have no connection with those to come. The 
character of the muskrat’s house or the beaver’s 
(Turn to page 627) 


dam is the direct result 
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roaring over Midwest prairie, coming out of the Southwest, 
traveling Northeast. They always travel this same general direction. 
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When Lightning Strikes 


BE PREPARED 


Fire prevention is everyone's job. 
Neglect proper installation and a 


life’s work may go up in flames. 


S SUMMER storm clouds gather on_ hot, 
A humid afternoons, electrical energy builds 
up in them. When the charge becomes 
strong enough to break through the insulating 
layer of air, a giant spark (lightning) is pro- 
duced 

Lightning flashes may occur within a cloud, 
between clouds, or betWeen a cloud and the 
earth, or projecting objects such as _ buildings. 
The heated air along the zigzagging path of 
lightning expands rapidly, producing rolling 
sound waves (thunder). 

With millions of volts and thousands of am- 
peres spent in a fraction of a second, lightning 
has tremendous power and it will destroy or 
damage any object which tends to resist or ob- 
struct its passage. In areas where thunderstorms 
are frequent and intense, all important farm 
buildings should be protected, especially when 
human or valuable animal life is involved. 


A lightning rod may save your life... 

Lightning kills about 400 people, and injures 
1,000 others, annually in,the United States. Near- 
ly 90 per cent of these fatalities and injuries oc- 
cur in rural areas. It is also a major cause of 
farm fires, destroying about $20,000,000 worth of 
farm property annually. 

A good system of air terminals and grounded 
conductors will carry lightning safely to the 
ground and prevent damage to buildings or con- 
tents. Some farmers, however, live under a false 
sense of security as they look with confidence 
to their roof tops and see rods pointing skyward. 
The system must be complete and in good con- 
dition. 

Every fastener and connector is important, be- 
cause the performance of the entire system is 
determined by its weakest link. Proper ground- 
ing is the most likely to be neglected, inasmuch 
as it is hidden from view and most easily over- 
looked. 


Will control a million volts... 

A lightning rod system may be considered in 
four distinct parts: 

1. Air terminals 

2. Conductors or rods. 

3. Fasteners 

4. Ground connectors. 

Air terminals include the points, elevation rods 
or tubes, and their supports. The lower the elec- 
trical resistance from air terminal to ground, the 
better. 

Air terminals are available in a variety of 
forms, but single bayonet points are satisfactory. 
If a copper tube, or shell point is used, the 


thickness of the wall should be at least 0.032”. 
The sharp end should be made of solid material, 
or about 3”. Air terminals should not be less 
than 10” tall. Around 5 is maximum. They 
need not exceed more than 10-14” above chim- 
neys or ventilators. 

Place an air terminal on each upward pro- 


by C. L. Hamilton 


jecting part of the building, such as chimneys, 
peak, gable, ventilator, ridge, and dormer. When 
the air terminals are from 24-60” tall, space 
them not over 25’ apart along roof ridges, or the 
edges of flat roofs. Shorter terminals should not 
be spaced over 20’ apart. Air terminals on such 
salient points as steeples and silos have their 
own grounds as well as connections to the rest 
of the protective network. 

The conductors should be coursed over the 
building to form approximately an enclosing net- 
work, that is, along the ridge and down to 
ground on opposite corners or at all corners. Use 
“Y" connectors where two conductors join, or 
where an air terminal connects with the con- 
ductor. As far as practical, conductors should 
follow a horizontal or downward course and 
sharp bends should be avoided. 

Fasteners should be spaced not over 4’ apart 
They need not be fitted with insulators if they 
are of the same material as the conductors and 
designed to drain readily after rain. Their prin- 
cipal purpose is to hold the conductor firmly in 
place and to make a neat, durable job. 


Poor grounds invite trouble .. . 


To obtain the most effective ground when in- 
stalling the protective system, be sure that: 

1. The ground rod or plate is in contact with 
permanently moist earth. 

2. The area of contact is sufficient—better 
more than enough than not enough. 

3. The connection between the ground plate 
or grid and the down-conductor is positive, per- 
manent, and has low resistance to electric cur- 
rents. 

4. The metal used in the ground is of a kind 
that resists corrosion. 

Ground connections frequently consist of rods 
driven into the earth to permanent moisture 
usually 8-10%. If rock lies close to the surface 
and more area of contact with the soil is re- 
quired, a copper plate may be buried. An alter- 
native to the plate is a grid consisting of sev- 
eral strands of cable laid in a wide trench ex- 
tending away from the building. All ground 
connections are made to this cable. 

All exterior metal parts of a building, such as 
roofs, gutters, downspouts, soil or vent pipes, 
should be carefully cross-connected to the light- 
ning rod system. Interior metal work, such as 
pipes, litter carriers, tracks, or metal chutes and 
ventilators, or stanchions, also require special 
grounding and inter-connections. 

All overhead wires entering buildings, such as 
electric lines, telephone, radio or television aerials 
should have lightning arresters near building en- 
trance in accordance with the National Electric 
code. All farm fences should be grounded at 
intervals of about 150 feet. 


Metal buildings need protection also .. . 


There has been considerable controversy about 
the need for a complete protection system on 
farm buildings covered with metal sheets. It is 
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Installation of lightning conductors on barn and silo. 





Lightning conductors properly installed on a house 
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Copper tube air terminal with iron tripod support. 


now generally agreed that it is safer to provide 
complete protection. Where there is any doubt 
about the metal covering of a _ building being 
continuously conducting, or capable of carrying 
heavy lightning charges without harmful spark- 
ing or burning at connections, it should be treat- 
ed the same as a building of non-conducting ma- 
terials. 

Where farm buildings are covered with all 
metal sheets that are made “electrically con- 
tinuous,” and properly grounded, they should be 
reasonably safe from lightning damage without 
the regular roof conductors. Air terminals need 
only be provided on chimneys, ventilators, gables, 
or other prominent projections likely to receive 
and be damaged by a stroke of lightning. The 
regular inter-connection and grounding of other 
exterior and interior metal work is also necessary. 


Seek competent advice ... 

When installing a lightning rod system, secure 
the counsel and assistance of an experienced 
lightning-protection man. Poorly installed or 
maintained systems lead to a sense of false pro- 
tection and become costly with a lightning loss. 
All of the installation details cannot be covered 
in this short article. 

The protective materials used and the method 
of installation should conform to the “code for 
protection against lightning” by the National 
Bureau of Standards, and meet the standards 
of Underwriters Laboratories. Durability and low 
maintenance costs are important in choosing the 
kind of materials to use. To cut costs, all orna- 
mental features such as wind vanes can be omit- 
ted without detrimental effects. THE END 
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EREPEL 


BITING INSECTS ¢ atts) 


— 






GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY 


Helps your herd these 7 ways: 


1. Kills flies, fleas, lic ticks mat 


and mosquitoes 


. Repels stable flies, horn f 


flies, and bullalo gnats 





« Quiets your cows at milking time 








. Reduces production loss due to in 


sect annoyance : ; 
Gulf Livestock Spray has a safe, de- 


pendable pyrethrin formula. It's time- 
During the hot 
summer months, give your cows this 
protection from the annoyance of bit- 


costs about |l¢ a cow ing Follow the directions on 


coats tested and proved 


. Imparts no odor or taste to milk 


2 
3 
4 
5. Improves appearance of animals 
6 
7 


« Economical insects 


per day the can 


GUARANTEED to give satisfaction or your money back. 


Ask for Gulf 
Livestock Spray 


at your farm implement dealer's, milk plant, feed 
store, Gulf station; or call your Gulf distributor. 

Ask for these dependable Gulf prod 
BIG) THREE to solve all 
Gulfpride H.D., Gulf 
Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant 
lires d Batter G 


GULF s 


ucts, too 


your farm lubrication problems 





All-Purpose Farm Grease, and 
Also Gulf Farm 
f No-Nox or Good Gulf Gaso 


ine, and many othe 








KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can't build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records 
ACCURATE RECORDS i od dairy farmers say ours 
ire the m« rd sheets they can find anywhere 


st convenient 
Hiere is the price list. Order 


Weekly Records 
rwo Milkings 


pped promptly 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 


Monthly Records— 
Two Milkings 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 


a 1 cow, one month $1.00 
10 cows, one week $2.50 10 cows, one menth 1.25 
20 cows, one week 3.00 95 cows, one month 1.75 
80 cows, one week 8.50 35 cows, one month 7 OO 
Price of a 
For Three Milkings a Day Year's Supply 


15 Cows, one month $1.50 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOARD'S GaliRi Man 


Fire pond completed two months before the fire on the Wm. H. Sandford & Son Farm. 


Fire Ponds 


Can Reduce 


Fire Losses 


by Dick Drew 


IRE, under 
man’s necessities 
out of control it is one of the 
worst enemies known to mankind. 
Nowhere will one find this situation 
more serious than on our farms 
A small fire is discovered in one of 
the farm buildings; a hurried tele- 
phone call is made to the nearest 
town for help 
As the echoing blast of the fire 
siren comes across the country, the 


control, is one of 
When it gets 


owner feels a sense of relief; the 
firemen will soon extinguish the 
blaze. 

But when they arrive they find 


no source of water. The fire has 
gained such headway that it cannot 
be extinguished by a booster pump 
All they can do is to help the owner 
save as much of the contents of the 
building as and let the 
building burn to the ground 
Hundreds of buildings in this ccun- 
try are destroyed by fire every year, 
that could be saved if the owners 
had only made provision for a source 
of water the firemen could use 
One of the greatest demonstra- 
tions of the value of fire ponds hap- 
pened in Sussex County, New Jer- 
sey, on December 14, 1948. On the 
homestead farm of William H. Sand- 
ford & Son, a two-story barn 40 x 
100 feet and an ell 32 x 90 feet, sur- 
rounded by other buildings, were 


possible 





discovered afire. Some of the other 
buildings were only 50 feet away, 
and the farthest about 150 feet, with 
a strong wind blowing from the 
burning building toward the others. 


One barn lost — rest saved. . 


Fire departments from five towns 
were called and soon firemen had 
five pumpers pumping water from a 
large fire pond that had been com- 
pleted only two months before the 
fire occurred. For hours, the fire- 
men pumped water into the burning 
structure and on the other buildings 
to confine the fire to the one build- 
ing. Finally they got the fire under 
control and saved the otHer build- 
ings. At the time, the loss of the 
building was estimated at $40,000, 
besides the loss of thousands of dol- 
lars in equipment and feed that 
could not be saved 

Had it not been for the fire pond 
and the work done by the firemen, 
every building would have been to- 
tally destroyed. Instead, there was 
only slight see to one or two of 
these buildings 


Of course, this is an unusual case, 


which required a far larger pond 
than a smaller farm would need 
The equipment of most town fire 
departments includes pumper that 


will pump from 750 to 1,000 gallons 


its | 4 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Fire which destroyed the barn on the Sandford Farm, December 14, 1948. = 





BOARD'S OateYMan 


These buildings were saved by water pumped from the fire pond. The 


burned barn stood between the 


two buildings in the 











foreground. 
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Chopper Wagon Unloader 


by Byron L. Troyer 


HIS outfit unloads a wagon in 
a hurry without any back 
work. Max Brubaker, Wabash 


County, Indiana, fitted the transmis- 
sion of a junk automobile into a 
shaft with two universal joints. The 


shaft fits into the pipe at the rear 
of the wagon when it is ready to 
unload. 

The three-quarter horse electric 
motor mounted at the rear is 





plugged into outlets at the sides of 
his dairy barn and corn crib to pro- 
vide power. 

An old auto wheel provides the 
belt-driven pulley. When in use, the 
turning pipe acts as a winch, wind- 
ing two cables attached to the ends 
of the false front in the wagon. The 
universal gearshift permits varying 
the loads, or reversing the winch. 


DARDS DAIRY MAN 


Use two transmissions and a differential from your junk yard 
and construct a chopper wagon unloader in your own farm shop. 







Should you 
buy a diese? ? 


if 34 of your present tractor fuel 

bill is worth saving, the answer is 

easy... yes, you need a real diesel. 
A - 
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HERE’S HOW TO SPOT 
A REAL DIESEL 


Look for 2 things. Ist... a real 
diesel uses heavy-weight diesel 
parts throughout. Sheppard Die- 
sels use no interchangeable gaso- 
line engine parts. 2nd... a real 
diesel has no spark plugs, carbu- 
retor or magneto . . . needs no 
auxiliary starting engine. Shep- 
pard Diesels start and operate on 
ordinary furnace fuel oil. 











SERVICE IS NO PROBLEM 
WITH A SHEPPARD 


Only a Sheppard Diesel has a 
simplified fuel injection system 
that can be serviced without spe- 
cial tools. Other Diesel fuel in- 
jection systems are factory sealed 

. require factory specialists for 
service. Sheppard dealers are able 
to give prompt, reliable diesel 
service in the field. 








of water per minute. Firemen tell 
us that it is an inexpensive matter 
for the farmer, who has a brook on 
his farm, to build a fire pond that 
will adequately supply water for the 
protection of his buildings. 

In a large brook, with a good flow 
of water, a simple method of fur- 
nishing a supply is to sink ‘a barrel 
or cask to form a sump for a suc- 
tion hose. The flow of the water 
will keep the sump full, and the 
sump will prevent silt or mud from 
clogging the hose and pump of the 
pumper. 


Can use small streams... 


In smaller brooks, a 
work with a_ bulldozer 
shovel will provide a pool large 
enough for an adequate supply of 
water. There have been times when 
firemen have thrown up makeshift 
dams in brooks and saved farm 
buildings from destruction. 


Ey Ponce Sued 


to] pree Har@cuTs 
AND SHAVES 


hours’ 
or power 


few 




















When planning a source of water 
for the protection of farm buildings, 
there is one very important thing 
to remember: a hard road to the 
source of supply. Fire apparatus 
must be brought to within a few 
feet of the source, without bogging 
down, if the pumper is to operate. 
The suction hose is short. 

So long as the firemen can get 
their apparatus close to the water 
supply, they don’t worry too much 
about the distance they have to 
pump it. On more than one occa- 
sion, the source of water has been 
too far away from burning build- 
ings to force water to them with 
one pumper. In such cases, another 
pumper was hooked into the hose 
line at the point where the pres- 
sure had fallen off, to act as a boost- 
er to get the water to the fire and 
extinguish it. 

Most farms have a source of wa- 
ter near enough to farm buildings 
that it isn’t necessary to use a sec- 
ond pumper as a booster. In the 
fire mentioned above, the fire pond 
was about 500 feet from the fire. 
Each pumper could force water to 
the fire with plenty of pressure. 

In this section, (Sussex County), 
more than half the fires the fire de- 
partments are called to fight are on 
farms or homes in the country. 
Many times they are forced to stand 
helplessly by and watch the build- 
ings burn. 

The construction of fire ponds and 
roads to them is the only safe meth- 
od of getting better fire protection, 
unless the farmer is_ fortunate 
enough to have a source of water 
on a hill and pipes the water to his 
buildings. Fire ponds will not only 
ease your mind, but will also reduce 
your insurance rates. 





the Power... 


Sheppards 


THE DIESEL 


Sheppard Diesels are built by spe- 
cialists who build nothing but 
Diesel Power: A Sheppard Die- 
sel’s extremely high 22 to 1 
compression ratio accounts for its 
amazing fuel economy. Talk to 
your Sheppard dealer soon. He can 
prove it pays to own a real diesel. 


75 FUEL COST SAVINGS @ BIC 
8 SPEED TRANSMISSION 





DOUBLE DISC BRAKES ° 


NDOEPENDENT 


Sheppard Diesels + Hanover, Pa. 


Mail this coupon for free folder 
“Like owning § tractors.” 


Name _ aneniiaemanaiann 


PR Si eenicsitnnchtnitinaptinniiesinas 


R. F.D State 
00 Dealers check for franchise details. 


INDEPENDENT POWER TAKE 


HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 


OFF 








1952 


Model 


UNLOADER 


@ Ai labor saver that fits any farm wag 

or truck box! For faster, easier hand 
* ling of chopped hay, corn, ensilage 
@ «mall grain. Features universal joint 
S irive shaft for fast, simple hook-up 

PLATO “Better Farm Equipment 
@ also includes Wagons, Wagon Boxes 
& 


E-Z Lift Wagon Box Hoists. 


See Your Dealer .« Write for Folder 


BBB MANUFACTURING CO. 


POST OFFICE BOX H, PLATO, MINNES 


OTA 











MILK-HOUSE WORK Can Be! 


@ The last time milk is handled in the A. D. Lueders’ 
milk house, Waterford, Va., is when it is poured into a 
400 galion Mojonnier Bulk Cooler, as shown in photograph. 
The milk 1s soon cooled to a safe 38° F. Pickupis made 
daily by bulk tanker 

@ There is a Mojonnier Bulk Cooler for every milk house 
requirement. Made in 10 sizes starting at 60 gallons, 
Write for copy of Bulletin 240 today. No obligation, 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. OHIO ST., DEPT. 7, CHICAGO 44, MLL. 


BULK MILK SYSTEMS 












batute When Cattle Die _ 
er on Pasture 


Don’t be too quick to put the blame on 
poisonous plants. More often the cause 
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may be paint, chemicals, or bloat. . . 





































Forage Harvester 
with patented 
Row-Crop Attachment 





those of any other independent manufacturer 
. .often imitated, never equalled. Row Crop 
Attachment, shown here, has auger-type gath- 
erers, exclusive with Gehl... minimize field 
trouble, do not knock off as many cars. 
The Gehl gives you that highly-important 
clean, fast, uniform cutting which makes better 
feed silage that packs better and keeps 
well. Many other features, exclusive with 
Gehl, result in extra rugged Gehl dependability 
and trouble-free operation year after year. 


QUICK CHANGE-OVER ATTACHMENTS 

The Hay Pickup, Corn and Row-Crop At- 
tachment, or new Gehl Mower-Bar for short 
and tall grass silage crops sown broadcast, all 
give outstanding performance. All three quick 
change-over attachments go on as assembled 
easily and quickly. Field chopper 
may have its own motor or power take-oft 
from tractor. Powerful Gehl Tilt-up Blower, 
for either forage or grain, with power take-off 
to operate self-unloading wagon. 

Gehl dealers have been selling Forage Har- 
vesters more years than most dealers . . . some 
have sold other makes before switching to 
Gehl. Talk with Gehl owners. 

FREE PACKET...New booklet 

“Streamlined Methods of Harvest 

ing Hay and Making Grass Silage” 
... colorful Catalog of Gehl For- 
age Harvester free plans for 
building self-unloading wagon box, 
using Gehl metal parts kit. Write! 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. MG-527, West Bend, Wis. 


units... 









@ More Gehl Choppers have been sold than 


ONLY ONE MAN DOES THE JOB 
The Gehl Row-Crop Attachment shown here 
in corn has the famous Gehl patented auger- 
type gatherers. 


M.A ". 
Gell Chopper is shown here with the new 
Mower-Bar Attachment harvesting soybeon 
and Suden Grass mixture, Only one man 
mows, chops ond foods in one operation, 





















Milk ! 


Keep your cattle free of biting insects ... 
ond step up milk production, increase beef 
poundage. 

Use Sinclair Stock Spray, It contains 
PYRENONE*— kills stable flies, horse flies, 
horn flies, gnats, mosquitoes — repels most 
flying insects. Highest rating "Grade AA" for 
Kill 

Use it also as space spray in barns and 





homes. Works fast — costs little... Order 
now 
Phone or write your Sinclair Representative 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 








by C. M. 


S PASTURES get short, unpal- 
atable, and unproductive in 
midsummer, animals may die 

in the pasture fields. Very frequent- 
ly, death is attributed to poisonous 
plants. At times, poisonous plants 
are responsible, but often the trou- 
ble is indirectly traceable to mis- 
management of the grazing animals 
or other types of poisoning. 

Few people know or can recog- 
nize the many different plants which 
may be present in a wild pasture 
area and, consequently, the easiest 
solution is to attribute death of ani- 
mals to some unknown poisonous 
plant. Actually, the number of poi- 
sonous plants which cause trouble 
in the midwestern pasture area is 
few, and these few are seldom eaten 
by grazing livestock when other 
more palatable plants are available 
to satisfy the animal. 

Many times, after a day or two 
of attempting to pin down the trou- 
ble, the cause of death is found to 
be chemical poisoning from chemi- 
cally treated grain, discarded paint 
pails, or other bottles or cans 
thrown into the junk heap in the 
pasture field. 

Likewise, cases of bloat caused by 
animals breaking into hay fields 
away from headquarters, or at 
night and not noticed, are frequent- 
ly laid to poisonous plants. 

Bloat and chemical poisoning of 
one sort or another cause far more 
animal deaths during the grazing 
season than poisonous plants. Hours 
spent looking for poisonous plants 
are usually fruitless and even if 
such plants are found, they have 
seldom been grazed. There are oc- 
casional cases when wild plant poi- 
sons are directly responsible but 
they are, as a rule, isolated cases. 


Chemical poisoning . . 

Plants are frequently accused un- 
justly of causing animal deaths 
when, in fact, the real culprit is 
either bloat, usually caused by mis- 
management, or a chemical poison. 
Old paint pails jammed into a hole 
in the barnyard, behind the silo, or 
thrown in the junk pile or gully out 
in the pasture are a frequent cause 
of death. 

Chemicals used to treat seed grain 
or spray chemicals may contain vio- 
lent poisons. Disposing of all bottles 
and cans of chemicals even though 
empty should be confined to areas 
not used by livestock. Care in dis- 
posing of such containers would 
save many animals each year and 
would prevent a lot of searching 
for not-existent poisonous plants in 
pasture fields. 


Wild cherry poisoning .. . 


In a few cases where plant poi- 
soning occurred, wild cherry has 
been the source of the trouble. This 
shrubby tree is often found in June 
grass pasture areas and particularly 
in fence rows bordering such pas- 
tures. As the June grass dries up, 
the livestock tend to look elsewhere 
for feed and, if sufficient wild cher- 


Harrison 


ry is available and within reach of 


the grazing animals,  occasiona! 
deaths are caused by prussic acid 
poisoning. 


This is particularly so where pas- 
ture areas or fence rows containin,: 
wild cherries have been recently 
cleared or cut off. The new sprout: 
are accessible to grazing anima! 
whereas the trees were not. A 
long as the pasture was in sufficie 
amount and palatable, little, if any, 
grazing of the cherry’ sprouts 
occurred. 

Removing the accessible cherry 
sprouts from the area may be on 
answer, but moving the livestock 
from dried up June grass to more 
palatable grazing area before trou- 
ble occurs seems a wiser course. 
Only where the pasture is extremely 
dry and the chefry is in considerable 
quantity is there apt to be trouble. 


Water hemlock in muck areas... 


Water hemlock, another plant 
which is extremely poisonous under 
some conditions of the western 
range, is found in the wet muck 
areas of the Midwest. On the west- 
ern range, late spring snows may 
force animals from open range into 
small confining pockets of low-lying 
wet ground for protection. 

In milling about, the underground 
rootstocks of an occasional water 
hemlock may be uprooted and cut 


open. The cattle lick the oily, aro- 
matic juice and death is relatively 
rapid. Several animals have been 
known to die from one uprooted 
plant However, in the Midwest 
such conditions of climate seldom 


arise when livestock are on pasture. 

The plants are usually found in 
muck or swamp areas and are found 
only occasionally. There are several 
swamp plants similar in appearance 
to water hemlock and positive iden- 
tification should generally be left to 
a trained botanist at the agricultur- 
al experiment station before going 
to the trouble of eradication. Sel- 
dom are authentic cases of water 
hemlock poisoning reported in the 
midwestern farm area. 

In addition to these two cases of 
wild plants, cultivated sudan grass 
and the sorghums are frequently 
reported as causing trouble. 


Sudan and sorghum poisoning ... 


Sudan or sorghum poisoning does 
occur but there is a tendency to lay 
all livestock troubles to prussic acid 
poisoning by the plants if the live- 
stock are pasturing on these plants 
when trouble occurs. Frequently 
other reasons are the cause of death. 

We have found a case or two 
where rabies was the cause of death 
in sudan pasture fields, and have 
very few authentic cases of prussic 
acid poisoning on sudan as the cause 
of animal deaths. 

Most farmers are well aware of 
the fact that the sorghums and sudan 
grass may cause prussic acid poi- 
soning and usually jump to conclu- 
sions when an animal dies while 
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Missourl Gets Famous Herd 


J. C. Penney has given the Foremost Guernsey herd 


and other assets to The University of Missouri. 


J. C. Penney, former Missouri 
farm boy and chain store founder, 
has given the {famous Foremost 


Guernsey herd and other assets, val- 
ued at nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars, to the University of 
Missouri. The gift is to support re- 
search and teaching, particularly in 
the College of Agriculture. 

The Foremost Guernsey herd of 
some 250 cattle is valued at $200,000. 
It will soon be brought to the Uni- 





J. C. PENNEY 


versity of Missouri from New York 
and, in accordance with Mr. Pen- 
ney’s wishes, be perpetuated by the 
University’s College of Agriculture. 

Mr. Penney has specified that the 
property in New York may be sold 
and the proceeds used to buy and 
equip a farm near Columbia for 
maintenance of the herd. 

Lawrence Rainey of St. Albans, 
Missouri, widely recognized as a 
leading manager, has been appointed 


the University. He will assume his 
duties early this summer. 

The herd has been built largely on 
four bulls, purchased by Mr. Penney, 


the other sires having been pro- 
duced within the herd. The four 
bulls are Langwater Foremost, 


Langwater Valor, Mixter May Roy- 
al, and Shorewood Resolute. Some 
of the famous sires which will be 
moved to Missouri are Foremost 
Footprint, Foremost Acme, Fore- 
most J. C., and Foremost Quantity’s 
Footprint. 

Mr. Penney had the Foremost 
Guernsey Association incorporated 
in 1936 with a view to assuring its 
perpetuity. It was his plan then 
that the herd be transferred to the 
University sixty years later—in 1996 
—but recently he decided he wanted 
the University to have the herd dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Mr. Penney’s career is one of the 
great success stories in American 
business. He once clerked in a store 
for $2.27 a month and later founded, 
in 1902, the chain of retail dry goods 
stores bearing his name, now total- 
ing 1,624 outlets. 

In the letter making the gift to 
the University, Mr. Penney wrote: 
“I am tremendously interested in 
the improvement of agricultural 
practices and research, and believe 
the University of Missouri may with 
the aid of this gift be in a position 
to continue and further develop its 
leadership in this field. Missouri is 
my native state and I am proud of 
its College of Agriculture.” 

Dean Longwell of the College of 
Agriculture explained that the herd 


will afford excellent material for 
dairy husbandry students particu- 
larly, and for further research in 


dairy cattle breeding. 

A condensed balance sheet for the 
Foremost Guernsey Association lists 
a total of more than $764,000 in as- 
sets, and current liabilities are shown 
as $40,000, leaving a net worth of 





superintendent to manage the Fore- $724,000 that the University will 
most Guernsey herd and farm for _ receive. 
grazing in such fields. As a result, there for a few days unnoticed. 


grass is not as widely used 
as it should be as an excellent sum- 
mer pasture for livestock. 

If care is exercised not to pasture 
it when it is short, little trouble 
would show up. If it is young and 
consequently short, if drought keeps 
it short, or frost induces short 
suckers from the plant crowns, it is 
best to keep livestock from grazing 
on it. 

Anything under six inches should 
be considered short and animals 
should not be turned on the pasture 
initially until the growth has 
reached a 12-18 inch height. 


sudan 


Bloat—not poison plants... 


Occasionally plants in a pasture 
field are blamed for animal deaths 
when the real problem is bloat. 

In recent years, I have been called 
out to farms on several occasions to 
find poisonous plants in pastures. 
In one case, several sheep had died 
near the water tank at the barn. 
After several hours searching the 
field, a small hole was noted in the 
fence about a half mile from the 
barn. The hole led from a poor pas- 
ture into a lush alfalfa field. 

Some of the sheep had moved into 
the alfalfa and apparently stayed 


When they finally got out they ap- 
parently drank a lot of water and 
bloated immediately. At least no 
more sheep were lost after the fence 
was mended. 

In another case, cattle were pas- 
turing on an alfalfa-brome field 
close to the barn. The only source 
of water was a pit in the barnyard 
which collected rain water from the 
roof and barnyard. An occasional 
animal bloated and died, usually in 
the field. Poisonous plants were 
blamed again but when the farmer 
pumped water into a tub from the 
well the trouble subsided. When the 
pumped water was not available for 
a few days, another animal died. 
This combination of a poor water 
supply and good lush pasture seemed 
to result in bloat. 

In case of trouble in pasture 
fields, don’t hesitate to call in your 
local veterinarian. In cases where a 
plant poison is suspected, he may 
solicit help from a botanist to track 
down the offending plant. 


I don’t know which is worse—to 
be like pa and never put anything 
away or to be like ma and never 
remember where I put them. 
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Add years of 
useful life 
to old 
buildings by 


remodeling with CONCRETE 


defies storms, decay, rats, ter- 
mites and fire. It saves feed and 
labor. It’s moderate in first cost, 
needs less upkeep, lasts a life- 
time. Result: low annual cost. 


Raymond Johnston of Geneseo, 
Ill. gave his 80-year-old barn a 
new lease on life by remodeling 
with concrete. As the photos 
show, he straightened the barn, 
cut the original walls off at the 
haymow floor line and replaced 
them with sturdy concrete ma- 


Mail coupon for helpful free 
booklets on such subjects as: 


f dati Farm Remodeling . Farm Houses 
sonry ona concrete toundation. Dairy Farm Improvements 
Poultry Houses . Hog Houses 


Whether remodeling or build- 
ing new, concrete offers outstand- 
ing durability and economy. It 


Septic Tanks . Making Concrete 
Building with Concrete Musonry 
Distributed only in U.S. and Canada 


mee mmm PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY -~-—<—— -—— 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ) A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of portland cement and concrete through 


Dept. 7d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. f scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distributed 
only in U. S. and Canada, on (list subject) 


Name 


Street or R. No. 





Post Office State 




















For Pasture Irrigation 


Insist ona E 
PUMPING UNITS 


Hale Pumping Units are efficient, 
flexible in performance, sturdy and 
compact in design. Sizes range from 
the handy portable FZ Pumping Unit 
suitable for irrigating 1 to 10 acres 
to the large Type CIR with a Ca- 
pacity from 1,000 gallons per min- 
ute at 125 lb. pressure to 1,400 gal- 
lons at 70 lIbs., good for irrigating 
100 acres and up. 





All Hale Irrigation Pumping Units 
are available either skid or trailer 
mounted. 

For your best Pasture Irrigation in 
sist on a HALE. 


Write today for detailed information. 
State No. of acres and source of water. 


Irrigation Division 


HAL 


Pasture Land Irrigation Demonstration in New Jersey Summer of 1951 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Your Choice... 
THE SILO OR THE HAY DRIER 


RADITIONALLY, New Year's is the time for 

making resolutions However, after going 
through June, 1952, we believe that every dairy 
farmer in a humid area should make a resolution 
now to be equipped to either put up grass silage 
or use a hay drier in 1953 

Our readers will recall that, beginning in our 
March 25 issue, we published a series of five 
articles on modern haymaking methods. We hope 
many dairymen followed the advice of L. H. 
Hodges, the author of that series. If so, there is 
a lot of good feed either in the silo or in the 
mow. If not, in most areas of the United States 
that hay is brown, weather-damaged, leafless, 
low-protein roughage 

On the Hoard’s Dairyman Farm we were 
equipped to put the first crop into the barn as 
field-cured hay or into the silo as grass silage. 
The weather was to make the final decision for 
us. It did 

Out of a total of 65 acres of first-cutting hay, 
38 acres went into grass silage. Six acres were 
baled without a drop of rain on it; another seven 
acres were cut for baling and immediately after 
cutting received a soaking. Apparently, there was 
little damage done, however, because the day this 
editorial is written (June 30) the hay is being 
baled with little leaf loss and with good color. 
Fourteen acres remain. 

Every farmer knows what would have happened 
to our first crop if we had not been equipped to 
put it in the silo. We would have lost heavily in 
the quality of roughage and at the milk pail next 
winter, 

Each year we are inclined to treat the frequent 
June rains as extraordinary. Perhaps it is wishful 
thinking on our part because we are always 
hoping for clear, good drying weather. Actually, 
however, an analysis of 46 years of haying weath- 
er shows that we have, at best, only a 50-50 
chance of putting up field cured hay without 
having it rained on. Recent experience would in- 
dicate that these odds are most optimistic. 

If you were to ask any dairyman who owns a 
forage harvester or hay drying equipment, we are 
certain he would say that the equipment pays for 
itself rapidly and provides a high return on the 
investment, 

We are not particularly concerned with advo- 
cating grass silage over hay drying or hay drying 
over grass silage. Local conditions and personal 
preferences may make either decision wise or un- 
wise. We are primarily directing attention to the 
basic need to save good feed. The annual wastage 
in the hay field every year is tremendous. We 
must admit that there is no legitimate excuse for 
it The means are available to every dairyman 
to save that excellent feed. It will pay off by 
cutting the winter feed grain bill and by keeping 
the herd producing at its top level all year long. 


FARMERS — OUR BEST TALENT 


S YOU plan your farm organization picnics or 

winter meeting programs, don't overlook the 
tremendous store of talent that exists within your 
own organization. Too often we are inclined to 
rely heavily on so-called “headline” speakers or 
imported talent 

We have attended two excellent programs in 
recent months. Both were built around panel dis- 
cussions featuring practical successful farmers. 
When the Idaho Guernsey Cattle Club met in 
Boise last December, the feature part of their 


program was a panel discussion made up of Idaho 
Guernsey breeders. When the program was under- 
way there were almost as many Holstein, Jersey, 
and Ayrshire breeders present as there were 
Guernsey breeders. More good information came 
out of that particular panel discussion than any 
meeting we attended all year. 

Late last spring, Illinois Guernsey breeders and 
Holstein breeders associations started a dairy- 
men’s school in St. Charles, Ill. For two days 
dairy farmers from Illinois and Southern Wiscon- 
sin listened to their neighbors describe certain 
management practices that have played impor- 
tant parts in their success or failure 

Different from most farmer meetings, there was 
no business meeting. This group has no officers. 
There were no feature speakers, nor was there 
any entertainment. These folks came from miles 
around to get information on how to do a better 
job with their herds and they paid a registration 
fee of $5.00 for this privilege. 

We will admit that it is easier for a program 
chairman to call the state capitol or the state 
college and secure a speaker. With that little 
chore out of the way, his work is practically all 
done. To organize a panel discussion, secure good 
panel members, and plant a few leading questions, 
entails a bit more effort. From what we have 
seen and heard, the returns are exceptionally 
high for the effort expended. 


OUR DEBT TO JUSTIN MORRILL 


F THE average American were asked to identify 

Justin Morrill, we are confident that less than 
one in a hundred would reply that he was the 
distinguished senator from Vermont who fathered 
the Land-Grant Act of July 1862, just four score 
and ten years ago. Few citizens are able to re- 
late, too, that the Land-Grant Act was responsi- 
ble for the establishment of our Land-Grant col- 
leges which have made such a tremendous con- 
tribution to American life. 

So little known and appreciated is Senator J. 
S. Morrill that we found it extremely difficult to 
find a good picture of him to use with the article 
which appeared in our July 10 issue. Such a 
photograph was finally discovered through the 
Vermont Historical Society. 

Although most of us may not appreciate it, we 
can, with good reason, remember Justin Morrill 
every time we sit down to the dinner table. The 
result of his vision has been the provision of a 
human diet unequaled in any major nation of the 
world today. The great bulk of the tremendous 
advances in food production have arisen from the 
research and educational work carried on by our 
Land-Grant colleges over the past 90 years. Only 
brief reflection is needed to justify the truth of 
that statement 

Certainly we can lay no claim to originality in 
agricultural research and teaching. Other en- 
lightened countries have done as well, but we 
sincerely doubt that any have far surpassed the 
accomplishments here. We can look, too, to many 
other nations that have neglected agriculture, its 
research and teachings, and find therein farmers 
in peasantry. But for the vision of Justin Morrill, 
we might have followed that same road. 

The high intellectual and business level of 
American farming is our greatest natural re- 
source today. Without it, we would be a much 
poorer, weaker people. It is quite conceivable 
that we might not even be the masters of our 
own country. 





REPORT FAILURES, TOO 


HEN a new plant is developed and reported 

to the public, research workers in several ex- 
periment stations usually secure samples of the 
seed and conduct trials with it. Later, if their 
planting and harvest were successful, they report 
to the farmers of their respective states about 
this new grass, legume, or grain. 

Meanwhile, of course, there will have been 
some publicity given to the plant in some of the 
farm magazines. The normal result of all this 
activity is that a farmer receives a very bright 
picture. Rarely is it clouded or unfavorable. 

The main reason we receive an optimistic re- 
port is that research workers are human beings, 
too, and have the same tendencies that we have 
as farmers. If their tests are successful and they 
harvest a fine crop, they are most happy to re- 
port this fact to the general public. If, however, 
they are unable to get a good stand or something 
goes wrong in the harvesting process, they are 
apt to be quiet and little will be heard from the 
research plots. Most of us are inclined to react 
the same way. In other words, we always put 
our best foot forward. 

In our opinion, failures or inconclusive results 
should be reported just as promptly as compli- 
mentary, conclusive results. 

We know of two plants that have been widely 
promoted on the basis of satisfactory reports 
from two or three experiment stations. These 
reports have been widely publicized and have 
been picked up and repeated throughout the 
country. Meanwhile, at other stations these two 
plants gave mediocre results and, in some cases, 
were almost complete failures. For one reason 
or another, farmers did not receive the informa- 
tion on failures and thus were disappointed in re- 
ceiving overly optimistic advice 

In our living we often learn a great deal more 
from disappointments and failures than from easy 
success. So it is, too, with these new develop- 
ments in farming 


In 1902, W. D. Hoard said: 
KNOW YOUR BUSINESS 


SK some men why they do not institute a sys- 

tem of keeping a record of their cows, and 
their answer will be like this: “Oh, it is too 
much work,” or “What's the use? I know all 
about my cows now,” or as one man put it, 
“Well, suppose I did make a test and found I 
had a lot of poor cows, I wouldn't want to sell 
them because I must have something to eat up 
my fodder.” These answers betray a weakness of 
sound business judgment that these men ought 
to get rid of. In reality it takes but little time 
if the farmer will arrange for it, and it is not 
true that the owner knows “all about his cows” 
unless he has tested them. The last man’s ob- 
jection amounted to saying that he had better 
feed his fodder out at a loss than not feed it at 
all. Most businessmen would have said: “Keep 
your hay and grain or sell it in the market, 
rather than feed at a loss.” 

In fact, all that is needed to start the average 
farmer on this road is a little American pluck 
and a resolution to know all he can know about 
his own business. 


THE art of agriculture is the parent and pre- 
cursor of all arts, and its products the founda- 
tion of all wealth. —William Saunders. 
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How To Build A Farm Trailer 


Homemade and easy to construct, a desirable 
feature of this trailer is a good bed 


design. Such a trailer will give 


years of economical service. 


by Allert S. Mowery 


OMPLETE trailers of various 

styles or trailer kits may be 

readily purchased, or they may 
be made in the farm shop designed 
to suit individual needs. It is best 
to check the laws in your state be- 
fore buying or building a trailer. 
Regardless of the laxity of the law 
which exists in some _ states, the 
trailer should be well constructed, 
connected with a good safe hitch and 
well equipped with lights and 
reflectors. 

Most automobile insurance policies 
extend coverage to the use of a 
small trailer. Do not take this for 
granted but rather check to make 
certain that you have the proper 
protection. 

As each trailer will be made from 
a different type of axle and wheel 
assembly, of different framing ma- 
terial, and with a different style 
body, it is not practical to give all 
details of* construction Our com- 
ments will be directed only to the 
most important points in construct- 
ing a good, safe, satisfactory trailer. 

Axle and wheels. Any good used 
automobile front axle and wheel as- 
sembly may be used. Preferably ob- 
tain one that uses standard tires and 
if possible with wheels that fit your 
car. Align the wheels so that they 
are paralle] with each other and 
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perpendicular to the axle. Make cer- 
tain that the axle is level or in its 
normal operating position when 
aligning the wheels. Weld the spin- 
dle to the king pin and the axle. 
For added safety weld a brace from 
the axle to the spindle. 

New trailer axles complete with 
springs are available from many 
sources. Look for the ads in your 
magazines. 

Springs. Most people prefer a 
trailer with springs if it is to be 
used at speeds over 20 miles per 
hour behind the automobile. If 
springs are wanted, use only the 
short, stiff-type spring and set them 
out on the axle as near as possible 
to the wheels. If the long flexible 
type is used it will be necessary to 
add shock-absorbers and a stabiliz- 
er. Otherwise, the trailer will flop 
back and forth over the road and 
upset at higher speeds. 

Frame. Without doubt light- 
weight 3-inch channel iron makes 
the best frame as it is light in 
weight, easy to weld and bolt to, 
and gives the necessary strength 
where needed. Two-inch pipe may 
be used, but is much more difficult 
to work with and gives added weight 
and strength where it is not needed. 
The frame shaped as shown here has 
been quite desirable for trailer con- 
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This sturdy but not too heavy trailer is particularly well built and well braced. 
Metal fenders are used in contrast to wooden fenders on trailer at top of the page. 





struction. It is not necessary to use 
channel or pipe heavier than these, 
as this frame design with this ma- 
terial will support a load of several 
tons. 


Body or box. The body may be 
designed to mect individual needs. 
It should be versatile and construct- 
ed with light weight materials. Do 
not build a heavy, clumsy trailer for 
automobile use. 

Location of wheels and axle. If 
the wheels are too close to the rear 
there will be undue weight on the 
rear of the car. If the wheels are 
too close to the front, material on 
the rear of the loaded trailer will 
be bounced up and down severely. 
It has been found through extensive 
experience that the axle should be 
located slightly to rear of the cen- 
ter of the body (box). For a trailer 
with a 7-foot body, and with a 30- 
to 36-inch frame projection for the 
hitch, the axle should be about 38 
inches from the rear of the trailer. 

Loading the trailer. It is impor- 
tant to place the load on the trailer 
so that about 75 Ibs. and not more 
than 100 lbs. are carried on the 
hitch. This will give smooth riding 
in the automobile and yet not over- 
load the car springs. The air pres- 
sure in the tires for an empty trac- 
tor or for light loads should be about 





Axle on this trailer is located so no more 
than 100 Ibs. are carried on the car hitch. 


10 lbs. less than that normally car- 
ried in the same tire for automobile 
use. For heavier loads increase the 
pressure accordingly. 

Safety devices. Use a good, stur- 
dy, reliable hitch of the ball and 
socket type. Connect safety chains 
to the car bumper or frame. Use 
tail and stop lights and a reflector. 
Signal and clearance lights are also 
desirable. As most trailer loads are 
high, use a side view mirror on the 
car. Fenders provide safety for the 
car following. They also keep road 
dirt off the load and off your own 
automobile. When you build and 
use a trailer, think of the safety of 
others on the highway. “The Iffe 
you save might be your own.” 

THE END 





BOOK REVIEW 





Farm Law In Wisconsin 


J. H. Beuscher ISS pages C,, 
C. Nelson Publishing Company 


$4.00. 


This book explains many of the 
common legal problems confronted 
by farmers in language understand- 
able by the average layman. It con- 
tains numerous illustrative cases, 
many of which pertain § specifically 
to Wisconsin laws 

Samples of several legal forms 
pertaining to farm leases, mort- 
gages, etc., are written out and a 
separate section devoted to farmers’ 
income tax problems is included 

The book was written primarily 
for students taking a farm law 
course at The University of Wiscon- 
sin. Thus at the end of each chapter 
several questions are asked. In ad- 
dition to being an excellent text for 
college students, we believe the book 
would find wide use among. indi- 
vidual farmers, teachers, and stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture, ag- 
riculture extension workers, and 
others interested in farm law. 

Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained directly from the Hoard's 
Dairyman Book Department, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
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BiG-TONNAGE 


A-€ FORAGE BLOWER 


Here’s BIG CAPACITY for han- 
dling all forage crops. 

The Forage Blower’s large 
cupped-blade fan (illustrated) has 
six broad, curved blades. Forage is 
thrown as well as blown. Big-diam- 
eter steel head plate keeps mate- 
rial away from outside and back of 
housing. Avoids power-wasting drag. 

Big-volume, 9-inch pipe provides 65 percent more 
“throat” to handle a heavy flow of forage without 
clogging. 

Power drive for wagon unloading is also available. 
Supplies positive drive for self-unloading wagons. 

Power requirements for the Allis-Chalmers For- 
age Blower are reasonable. So is the cost. See it at 





Dairy Digest 


C. T. CONKLIN RETIRES; PUTNEY WISCONSIN SHORT COURSES 

NEW AYRSHIRE SECRETARY The Department of Dairy and 
Food Industries of the University 
of Wisconsin announces that the 
winter course in dairy manufactur- 
ing has been expanded to meet the 
growing need of training men for 
the dairy industry. A new series of 
seven two-week courses will be in- 
augurated this fall. They are, as 
follows: laboratory methods, Sep- 
tember 22 to October 4; cheesemak- 
ing, October 6 to October 18; but- 
termaking, October 20 to November 
1; concentrated milk products, No- 
vember 3 to November 15; market 
milk, December 1 to December 13; 
ice cream, January 5 to January 17; 
and dairy field work, March 30 to 
April 11. 

Each two-week course is a com- 
plete unit. It is possible for a stu- 
dent to enroll in one or more cours- 

























Cc. T. CONKLIN 


























your A-C dealer. 
" es. Anyone wishing additional in- 
: % After 27 years with the Ayrshire formation and an illustrated booklet 
a Breeders’ Association, Executive concerning these new courses, write 
e ALLIS S ‘CHALMERS Secretary-Treasurer C. T. Conklin’ to J. Frank Wilkinson, Director of 
Be TRACTOR DIVISION =—+ = =—6MILWAUEEE 1, U.S. A | will retire in the near future. At Short Course, 108 Agricultural Hall, 
i ; the May 25 meeting of the board of University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
z directors of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 7 
CONVENIENT 2 Association, Mr Chester oe 
manager of the Massachusetts Se- 
LIFT-UP HOPPER lective Breeding Association, was Even Exchange 
Generous 11%- elected to succeed Mr. Conklin. Two wise guys from the eity 


parked their car near a farmer’s 
orchard, climbed the fence, went 
over to the nearest tree and started 
to fill a basket with peaches. Then 
they decided to get only the ripest 
ones from all the trees. About a 
half hour later they placed the laden 
basket of rich peaches in their car 
and started to drive away. 

Then one of them happened to see 
the farmer standing near his barn, 
which was nearby. Not in the least 
ashamed of their prank, they stopped 
the car, and one of them said, “Hi, 
Pop, we just raided your peach tree 
and got a basket full of the best! 
I hope you don’t mind?” 

“Not at all, boys,” old “Pop” an- 
swered cheerfully. “As a matter of 
fact, while you were in the orchard, 


foot hopper is 
spring-balanced to 
lift easily a full 90 
degrees so wagon 
can be positioned 
without backing. 


The effective date of Mr. Conk- 
lin’s retirement will coincide with 
Mr. Putney’s availability, which is 
expected to be in the near future. 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


MASTITIS IN COW CAUSES 
STREP THROAT INFECTION 


"My husband had strep sore 
throat and couldn't get 
rid of it. Our veterinarian 
treated our cow for masti- 
tisand advised my husband 
to stop drinking her milk 
His sore throat left. We 

— pasteurized milk 





“BUY GOOD CORN 
FOR FEED” 





This contidential advice was given 
te the clients of the DOANE AGRI 
CULTURAL DIGEST on September 
15, 1951. By December the price had 
advanced tity cents a bushel. Corn 
is the basis for commercial feeds 

when it goes up feed goes up. Dur 





ing this same period dairy feed ad unul we got our Home- 

vanced $6 per ton, Buying carly, or Health Pasteurizer — now I just happened to raid your car. 
beeking in advance meant substan we know our milk is safe.” _—_ : : > ; 

tial saving enough te pay for the Me ; Sch The spare tire will fit my own car 
Digest for many years Would rs. Clarence Schroeder, P - 7’ _ > , 

van LIKE To KNOW WHAT AD Mr. Clarence Scheeeder fej, smeslie, lowa and I think rll give the ‘vld woman 
VICK DIGEST CLIENTS ARE RE CHESTER PUTNEY the raincoat! 


CEIVING NOW on buying and 


xine farm protuct endvoneonte’ | HAVE DISEASE-FREE MILK 


Write for Khe SAMPLE Ke 


ERASSS DOANE with the 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 135, 5142 Delmar Bivd., 
ST. LOUIS & MO 


Slash 


BROWER wicrtwind 
FEED MIXERS Just turn it on, 


















PASTEURIZER 
this easy way 










Automatic 








Save 60c to 80c per 100 Ibs. Mix it does 
your own cattle, hoe, and poultry 
feeds. Mixes a perfect blend in 
10 minutes. 5 sizes 700 to 4,000 t 
Ibe. Made of heavy steel, clec- the res 
trically welded — on 30-day 
tri al guarantee. Wr for catalog, Can't boil milk or cause “cooked taste”. 
w prices and easy payment plan Pasteurizes a gallon at a time. No need to PENNSYLVANIA TESTERS MEET 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, Quincy, im. check temperatures or watch the clock. No 
stirring necessary. Laboratory tested and 


| . a 

- . a : | guaranteed. Accepted for advertising by 

Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! American Medical Ass'n. Ask your dealer 
or mail coupon 


Testers who determine percentage of butterfat in milk, as part of their work with 
Pennsylvania dairy herd improvement associations, are reassured in making accurate de- 





terminations following their recent annual state convention at the Pennsylvania State Col- 








Special Introductory Giver . « « FREE FOLDER coo ee eee==-, lege when their centrifuges, which they brought with them, were thoroughly checked. 
Wyeth NEW Tribiotic Ointment WATERS CONLEY CO., Dept. O ! C. R. Gearhart, pictured at front left, extension dairy specialist, who supervises this 
A STIT | Ss Rochester, Minnesota ! work, said this was the first time the centrifuges came with the testers to a meeting of 
or Please send free folder on milk-borne # rf jag 
0 diseases ond their prevention i the Pennsylvania Cow Testers Association. 
— 4 ozen 
REG. 98c ‘ eae - 0 —— 1 Jane Lowry, Washington County, was elected president to succeed Alfred Shingle- 
en r ' - 
NORTHEASTERN SUPPLY.CO., Inc Adidvecs | decker, Allegheny County. Her twin sister, Ann Lowry, same address, retiring secretary- 
Box W ipswich, Mass | ensenenbennmaeenmemene treasurer, was succeeded by Carol Cook, Luzerne County. 
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HANDY 


HINTS 





BOOT RACKS FROM OLD TIRES 








I have cut sections from old auto 
tires and tacked them on the wall 
of the porch to hold rubber boots in 
an inverted position. This method 
of hanging permits free circulation 
of air inside the boots and allows 
them to drain if wet. 

Mrs. ANDREW MIZERAK. 

Pennsylvania 


DOOR HANDLE FROM MILK CAN 





oa) 
SCREW 
For a handle on my barn door I 
took a handle from an old milk can 


screws on each 
tightly to the 


and bored holes for 
end and fastened it 
door 


Minnesota. HENRY LICHTSCHEIDL. 


CONVENIENT LIVESTOCK GUARD 

Here’s a simple way to build a 
livestock guard that makes it possi- 
ble for animals to cross whenever it 
is desired. By turning down the 
sides which are hinged to the ground 


sills, the bars are covered and live- 
stock can be driven through the 
opening. When the sides are up, 
they serve as guards between the 
bars and the fence posts. This guard 
was built by Harvey Cornwell of 


Virginia. 


Maryland. G. MCVICKAR. 


TIRES FOR STEEL WHEELED CART 





a steel wheeled silage 
cut off two inch 


If you have 
or feed sack cart, 
strips from an inner tube and fast- 
en them around the wheels. This 
cuts down the noise that sometimes 


disturbs the cows when you are feed- 
ing them or working near them 
Wisconsin. DUANE NYGARD 


DOOR BOLTS PREVENT LADDER 
FROM SLIPPING 


YY, 


RISER OF 
LADDER 






2 


DOOR cour Al) 





the inside of 
extension or straight 
the bolt can be 
point will dig 


Fasten the bolt on 
the risers of 


ladder. The end of 
sharpened so that the 


into gravel, sod, or hard earth and 
will prevent the ladder from 
slipping. 

This simple, inexpensive safety 
device removes an accident hazard 
that is common with extension 
ladders. 























4/ the 
j Combination 


Manure 
Spreader 
and 
Forage 
Wagon 


By removing the beater- 
spreaders and adding steel 
sides, bows and a tarp 
cover over the bow top, 
you get a self-unloading 
wagon. This wagon is per- 
fect for use with a field 
harvester. 


OTHER VALUE-PACKED REASONS WHY 
A COBEY SPREADER IS YOUR BEST BUY- 
@ Box made of heavy gauge rust-resisting 
steel. Easily cleaned. 
@ PTO operation permits year-around, all- 
weather manure spreading. 
Saves time — carries 150 bu. loads — 
travels and spreads faster. 
@ Safety designed — all gears, chains and 
sprockets are covered. 
Beater-spreaders turn on roller 
bearings. 
@ Automotive-type wheels with tapered 
roller bearings for low loading height. 
@ Cobey Manure Spreaders are also avail- 
able in 75 bu. and 100 bu. sizes. 


THE COBEY CORP Galion, Ohio 
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RETURN COUPON 
ji Ge)! Mile) Beet li has; 
INFORMATION 








[_] Pulverizers 
[_] Rotary Hoes 
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a [_] Power Driven Spreaders THE COBEY CORP., DEPT. H.72,GALION, OHIO 
H (_] Convertible Farm Wagons Please send literature and dealer's address ! 
g (|) Wagon Gear and Boxes where I can see Cobey Spreaders and other , 
8 [_] Spring Tooth Harrows implements checked. 5 
: [_] Hydraulic Lift Discs Stume i 
' [_] Disc Harrows 5 
; Addr H 
: ’ 
' 7 
lay ‘ 

































IN BARN EQUIPMENT 


“Standard Everywhere" since 1879 


Looking for stanchion stalls? 
Be sure you investigate 


NEY CONVENTIONAL STALLS | 


Here you'll find a type fitted to your needs and 
backed by the experience and “know how'' gained in 
73 years spent in producing superior barn equipment. 
So for barn equipment that will save money—save 
time—assure satisfaction, 


See Your Nearby NEY 
Dealer— or Write 



























MORE HOME- 
GROWN FEED! 


Royster6-Plant-Food Fertilizer produces more 
seed per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulfur and 
Magnesium Oxide .. . plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


ROYSTER 


free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 








im TWIN FEED GRAIN MOVER 


BOTH TRUCK AND 
STATIONARY 


FOR CATTLE 
MODELS 





Also com te ne of See Se ain | \ 

Tags B f ¥7 ings, Ear Ne Ts } - wane | sean 
Cattle j and Auction Sale C Mane 

Tags Pr moe shipment free | re) panvicuLans 


a apr 
noaen o Otte 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-518, Newport. ty. | MUL L@inlaceoron 
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Jam and Jelly 


eu the 


by Marian Pike 


NLES you have a knack for it, making 
ood jelly and jam can be fairly difficult. 

nothing more enjoyable t 

learned to do it well 


But there is 


make once you ha 
In the days when I began making jams and 
jellies the cookbooks and the old wives talked 
wuely and knowingly about the jelly test, about 
juice heeting off a spoon, and about those all- 
mportant two drops that are s ipposed to slide 
oft the ide of the poon when the jelly point is 
iched I wa n the dark completely. Some- 


times my jelly came out like rubber, sometimes 
like sirup 
But since then perfected 


have been 


specific and much easier 


recipes 
much more 
Then, when my grandmother gave me 
thermometer one 


which are 
to tollow 


combination jelly-candy 


Christmas, my progress in the art of jelly-mak- 
ing forged ahead spectacularly 

Now I seldom use a thermometer because I 
know from first hand experience what the prod- 
uct looks like when it is at the jelly point. But 
t is certainly something you have to learn from 
experience ind something no one can describe 
to you. But the jelly thermometer served as a 
crutch until I gained confidence. If you're in a 
jelly-making slump or if you are new at the 
ime, investing in one may help you, too 

Another ure way to get good results is 


through the use of commercial pectin, either in 


the powdered or liquid form. Pectin is the sub- 
tance in some fruits that when heated and com- 
bined with fruit and sugar causes the substance 
» congeal or “jell Apples, plums, and quinces 
ontain a good amount of pectin; cherries and 
peact very litth 

lo test for pectin content, add one teaspoon 
rf rain a ol to one teaspoon of cooked fruit 
jul ind sti ww ly (Wood or denatured alco- 
hol may te ubstituted, but do not taste as they 
ire poisor If the juice is rich in pectin, it will 
form a la nount of bulky gelatinous ma 
te i If it has little pectin, it will form small 

iky pieces of sediment 

The less pectin in the juice the less sugar 
you will add when you start to make jelly. One- 
half cup of sugar to a cup of juice is enough if the 
pectin content i ow Up to three-fourths cup 

ir to 1 cup lice Where there is rich pectin. 


A toste-treat combination is achieved by combining cherry and peach. 


fay toa 


man’s heart 


It's possible to make 
your own pectin from ap- 


ples, oranges, or lemons 
but you must take into 
consideration whether it 
is worth it or not. Figure 
the cost of your labor, 
heat, and fruit. It may 
be cheaper to use com- 


mercial pectin, liquid or 
powdered as 
may be. If your quantity 
of fruit is small, pectin 
stretches it to half again 
as many glasses from the 
amount of fruit. 


the case 


same 


Plum Jelly and Jam 


To prepare fruit, crush 
4 pounds Italian prune 
plums (do not peel or 
pit) Add two cups wa 
ter; bring to a boil and 
simmer, covered, 15 minutes. Separate juice from 
pulp by placing fruit in colander or sieve; stir, but 
juice for jelly; 


do not press. Remove pits. Use 


pulp for jam 
Plum Jelly 


Measure into sauce pan and mix: 
3', cups plum juice 
', cup lemon juice 
7', cups sugar 
Place over high heat, bring to 
constantly. At once stir in 
', bottle fruit pectin. 


boil, stirring 


rolling boil and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly Remove from heat, 
skim, pour quickly into glasses. Paraffin at once. 
Yields about 10 six-ounce glasses 


Bring to a full 


Cherry and Peach Jam 


about 


Stem and pit and chop fine 
1'4 pounds fully ripe sour cherries. 
Peel and pit and chop or grind very fine 
1', pounds soft ripe peaches. 
Combine fruit and measure 4 cups into a very 
large saucepan. Add and mix well 
7 cups sugar 
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Grinding plums for pulp for jam the men will find especially good. 


Place over high heat, bring to full rolling boil, 
boil hard for 1 minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat and at once stir in 

1 bottle fruit pectin. 

Stir and skim by turns for 5 minutes. Ladle 

into glasses. Cover with ‘-inch hot paraffin. 


About 11 6-oz. glasses. 
Grape and Peach Jam 
Stem about 1!, pounds fully ripe seedless 
grapes. Crush thoroughly or grind 


Peel and pit about 114 pounds soft ripe peach- 
es. Grind or chop very fine. Combine fruits and 
measure 4 cups into a large saucepan. 

Add to fruit in saucepan and mix well 

1 box powdered fruit pectin. 

Place over high heat, stir until mix comes to 

a hard boil. At once stir in 
5', cups sugar. 


rolling boil and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Remove from heat. 
Skim off foam with metal spoon. Then stir and 
skim by turns for 5 minutes. Ladle quickly in- 
to glasses. Paraffin. Yields about 9 six-ounce 
glasses. THE END 


Bring to a full 





Peaches team up with grapes for an unusual flavor you may enjoy. 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


AVING written for and about 
farm women for 25 years, 
I have inevitably built up a 


wide acquaintance, and occasional 
letters and notes keep me in touch 


with persons I don’t get to see 
often. In many cases I’ve never 
seen them, yet we feel like good 
friends. 


Out of this correspondence there’s 
one thing sure enough to bet on. 
In the course of a year the sad 
word will arrive four or five times 
of the untimely death of a farm 
wife and mother by that dread kill- 
er, cancer: 

Such a letter came today from the 
bereaved husband of a woman I'd 
met and corresponded with fre- 
quently but hadn't had occasion to 
contact recently. It told an all-too- 
familiar story: 

“She has been gone two years 
now, but time hasn't yet healed the 
hurt her passing left,” the lonely 
man writes. “She was truly one in 
a million and the longer we lived 
together the more we loved each 


other. (Could your husband say 
that?) 
“We had remodeled our kitchen 


and she won a prize on it; we were 
just building a bathroom onto our 
house, and had managed to acquire 
a registered herd of Holsteins of 
which she was as proud as I was. 

“She wanted to live because she 
had so much she wanted to do. She 
never gave up and even had me 
thinking she could make it. She 
had an operation for breast cancer 
two years before her death and we 
thought we detected it in time but 
it spread ..... 9 


Over and over it happens. And 
so often the tragic ending is be- 
cause detection didn’t come in 
time. Women hesitate to go to 
the doctor for examination, espe- 
cially of the breasts and uterus, 
but this is a case where modesty 
is not only false, it is grossly 
foolish. 


Early detection seems to be our 
brightest hope at present and in this 
field progress is being made. There 
are new tissue tests; blood tests. 
New methods of detecting the pres- 
ence of cancer cells are developing 
constantly. 

If any unfamiliar physical symptoms 
come to your notice, especially lumps 
or bleeding, go to the doctor at 
once. That means within 24 hours 
... not next week, when maybe it 
will be cooler, or after the tomatoes 
are canned, or the combining done. 
She who hesitates takes chances not 
only with her own life but the wel- 
fare of her family who might have 
pretty hard scratching without her. 

* * . 

The letter I quoted from con- 
tained a very fine tribute to a 
happy relationship between hus- 
band and wife in marriage .. . 
“the longer we lived together, the 
more we loved each other.” Farm 
women have an excellent chance 
to rate high as successful wives, 
according to a recent article I 
read, 

It is important to men that their 
wives know something about their 
business. It’s said, there’s only one 
man in 25 who wants a little Dora 
Dimwit who knows nothing of where 
her next dollar is coming from and 
can contribute nothing in the way 
of helping earn it. A vast number 
of men feel a wife should help pro- 
mote a husband's career. 


Farm wives certainly know about 
their husbands’ business and are 


right in there pitching to help it 
succeed. And while they probably 
don’t consciously “promote _ their 


husband's career” how many pro- 
gressive farmers could say, if 
pressed, “I owe it all to the little 
woman”. 

It’s often the woman of the 
house who pulls for the better 
herd, the new milk house, the 
seeded lawn, the painted fence, 
more schooling for the children, 
membership in the breed associa- 
tion and other progressive farm 
groups. All of which contribute 
to a farmer's recognition as a 
success. Right? 

7 ” * 


Are your flower borders in a mid- 
summer slump as far as color is 
concerned? 

Between the early perennials and 
the coming on of the showy zin- 
nias, asters, marigolds and what- 
have-you, there’s a long spell with- 
out much happening, flower-wise. 
This year is specially bad in my 
section, with the early spring bring- 
ing out the bulb blossoms so early. 
Tulips were all gone by Memorial 
Day, which is unusual on cool Lake 
Michigan. 

I cut my first rose on the 10th of 
June ...a good three weeks early. 
Guess what it was. Mirandy! Inci- 
dentally, this old rose gal, Mirandy, 
mingled her sturdy stem and ruddy- 
cheeked blossom with that of Char- 
lotte Armstrong to produce one of 
the winners of the All-America Rose 
awards for 1952, Chrysler Imperial. 

This is the highest honor that can 
come to a rose and the new crimson 
hybrid tea is truly a gorgeous thing. 
Wisconsin readers who live in the 
Milwaukee area can see it blooming 
this summer at Whitnall Park. 

+ * * 


Meals in late July and August go 
into a hot weather slump, too. This 
is the time to get those fresh vege- 
tables and fruits into the family 
diet. It can be done easily and pret- 
tily, which appeals to both Mother, 
who has to fix the food, and Dad 
and the kids, who have to eat it. 


Toss a big salad for a hot 
weather supper and serve it with 
a dish of cottage cheese and dev- 
iled eggs. Put in a little bit of 
everything in the garden .. . let- 
tuce, tomatoes, spinach, tender 
leaves of Swiss chard, a chopped 
green onion; a cup of cold, cooked 
green beans, beets, or sweet corn 
shaved from the cob. Crisp and 
cold out of the refrigerator, mixed 
with one of the excellent salad 
dressings recently printed on the 
Dairy Farm Home page, you'll 
find everybody throwing back his 
ears and going back for more. 


Vary the vegetable combinations 
with a fruit plate. A _ peach half 
with a spoon of jelly in the center; 
a pear stuffed with cottage cheese; 
a cluster of cherries with the stems 
on; a little heap of raspberries 
sprinkled with sugar; white grapes; 
a pineapple ring with a cream 
cheese ball to which a bit of scraped 
onion has been added and canta- 
loupe balls and watermelon cubes 
to add delicate flavor and color. 
Again, everything crispy cold, nest- 
ed in lettuce cups and the plates 
arranged just before serving. If you 
want a bit hardier meal, include 
tuna, salmon, or crab meat salad. 




























2271. Moke this trim weskit 
effect dress with or without 
contrast in shawl collar; use 
y' goods or feed bags! 
Doughter can wear it to finish 
ovt summer — start school in 
too. Sizes 2-10. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yds. 35-in. or 1 100- 
Ib. feed bag. 


2563. ‘‘Jiffy’’ jumper with 
ponel-pocket lines—it tokes just 
© small amount of sewing time 
to finish in classroom corduroy 
or wool! Companion casual 
blouse is also included. Sizes 
4-10. Size 4 jumper, 1% yds. 
54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. 35-in. 









3061. This easy to don dress 
is also easy to make—it hos no 
collar, no set-in sleeves! You'll 
find the simple lines practical in 
© rayon print os well os casual 
cotton. Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 
18, 3% yds. of 35-in. fabric, 
with 2% yds. of ruffling. 


2618. Filattery ond fit for the 
half-size figure — idea of this 
shirtwaist! Shoulder plects add 
action-back ease; deep front skirt 
plect gives walking freedom. 
(Long sleeves, included.) In half- 
sizes only, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%, 22%, 24%. Size 162, 3% 
yds. 39-in. 


2620. The ‘*hard to find’’ half- 
size slip (with trim princess-panel 
lines) is easy to sew in two 
versions. Half-sizes only, 14'/,, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, 24%. 
Size 16%, shoulder strap style, 


2% yds. 39-in. The slip with built-up top takes 34 yds. 


35-in. fabric. 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. 
pottern to Pottern 
kinson, Wis. Also send 25 cents 
Fashion Book. 


Send 25 cents for each 
, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
































2575. Note the two ways to 
make this dirnd! with deep white 
yoke: ao short sleeve style im cot- 
ton, a long sieeve fashion in 
rayon or wool. Sizes 2-8. Size 
4, short sleeved, 2 yds., 35-in. 
long sleeved, 1% yds. 54-in. 
- contrasting yoke takes % yd. 

-in, 


484. No embroidery needed 
on these lily of the volley 
designs; green of stems and 
leaves, pale green-blue of 
flowers are right in transfer! 
Just iron off on lunch cloths 
napkins, place mats, blouses, 
scorves, porty aprons. Six 
sprays of 6 inches; 16 sep- 
orate motifs of t-inch each. 


2207. Use mony moterials 
for this useful shirtwoist with 
skirt flare: cotton plaid or 
stripes; pique, citified linen, 
shantung. Or feed bags! Sizes 
12-20, 36-40. Size 16, 3% 
yds. 35-in. In any of its 
sizes the dress requires 3 100- 
Ib. feed bags 












































for our Spring-Summer 





Hess feeling his CHEERIOS... 


-tue OAT CEREAL 


THAT NEEDS 
NO COOKING! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of =GO power! 


For a good, hearty breakfast every day, inclu 



















le Cheerios! 






It's made from oats ind no cooking needed. Yes, a 
truly different oat cereal! Crisp, crunchy. Actually shaped 
like golden, little doughnuts. There's no easier way to serve 






that wonderful oat energy. And how your folks will go for 
Cheerios’ fresh, toasted oat flavor! No 
other cereal | 1 flay quite like it 
Get a package of Cheerios the only 


famous oat cereal that's ready to eat! 








IN 
REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY 
S743 
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How to bake 
to win prizes 


by Gladys Hemsworth 


RS. J. J. Rizzo of Iowa. who 
told us how to make prize- 
winning bread, in the May 


thoroughly enjoys 
fair and the Dairy Cat- 


issue baking 


or the state 
tle Congress. 
Whether I win or lose,” she says, 
it is a challenge which makes me 
want to do better next time”. 
Don't try to enter too many 
things the first year,” advises Mrs. 
Rizzo. “It is better to concentrate 
on bread and rolls, for instance, or 
cakes, and be sure they are prize- 
winning quality rather than enter in 
grow If 
experience it will be easier to try a 


too many classes As you 
greater variety 

Here is how you go 
ing.” Dorothy Rizzo says 

“At least two months before fair 
time, write to the secretary of the 
fair board at your state capitol for 
the state fair and to your county 
town for the county fair and 
ask for their list of entries in the 
women's division. When you re- 
ceive the booklet, you will see when 
judging is done on various items— 
bread and rolls on Monday, perhaps; 
cakes on Tuesday, pies on Wednes- 
day, and so on. It will tell you 
when to have your product at the 
judging booth and how to get it 
ready for display. It will tell you 
what size pan to bake your bread 
and cake in and you must be care- 
ful of all of these details 

“A loaf of my rye bread was dis- 
qualified one time because I had 
baked it in a pan of slightly differ- 
ent measurements than those spect- 
fied,” added Dorothy 

You then write back to the fair 
board giving the list of products you 
plan to enter. In return, they will 
send you labels for your canned 
goods, tickets for your baked goods. 

Dorothy Rizzo does only one bak- 
ing when the day comes to compete 
at the fair. She says to herself, 
“This just has to be right!” And 
from experience and practice, it is. 
She may have had to set the alarm 
for 2 o'clock in the morning, to get 
up to start the bread, but that is 
part of the fun. Some contestants 
make two or three bakings of bread 
and two or three cakes, to make 
sure one of them is right. You 
might feel more sure that way the 
first time 

Mrs. W. E. Sanders of Iowa was 
second high winner in the bread di- 
vision at last year’s Dairy Cattle 
Congress. She has exhibited at the 


about enter- 


seat 


state fair, county fair, and Dairy 
Cattle Congress for over 25 years 
and has won between 2,000 and 


3,000 prizes in that time. She has 
the proud distinction of winning 
prizes, also, at the World's Fair in 
Chicago 

“Use the highest grade ingredients 
you can buy for your baked goods,” 
is Mrs. Sanders’ advice to young 
exhibitors. “Use standard products 
that you know are reliable. Use 
butter whenever you can because 
nothing gives the fine flavor that 
butter does.” 

“Keep in practice, if you want to 
make prize-winning prodicts,” says 


Mrs. Sanders who bakes bread at 
least once a week throughout the 
year. “You can't begin a month be- 


fore fair time and be sure of quality 
results.” 


This is especially true of bread 
and rolls. It takes several bakings 
before you can tell by the “feel” 
that the dough is just right. 

Make up your mind early about 
what products you want to enter, 
and send your entries in to the fair 
board. I always like to get in 
head of the rush,” says Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Mrs. Burdette Jones of Iowa is a 
popular judge in the women’s and 
i-H club divisions at county and 
state fairs in Iowa and at the Dairy 
Cattle Congress. I asked her what 
I could tell new exhibitors and she 
said 

“Any homemaker who is making 
good bread, cakes, and cookies at 
home should feel qualified to enter 
a baking contest. I usually talk 
while I am judging, pointing out the 
good points as I score each product, 
and the women think it helps them 
a great deal in correcting their 
mistakes.” 

Mrs. Jones likes to have the wom- 
en ask questions. If they wonder 
why their bread didn’t get a prize 
and Mrs. Smith’s did, she wants 
them to let her explain. Often, two 
loaves of bread will be almost iden- 
tical as to external characteristics, 
well shaped and with a good crust. 
Then she must be very careful as 
she judges the internal characteris- 
tics — texture, grain, color, flavor, 
and aroma. It sometimes happens 
that one loaf will have larger air 
holes than another and still get the 
blue ribbon, because the grain hap- 
pens to rate only 10%, which is a 


small part of the success of the 
whole loaf. 
Mrs. Jones says that all judges 


must abide by the standards set up 
by individual fair boards. The rules 
and regulations you will receive 
when you write will tell you those 
standards and be a guide for you in 
working toward perfection in your 
product 

Mrs. Rizzo says she has been go- 
ing to the state fair ever since she 
can remember, and that someone in 
her family has always taken some 
product to be judged. Her grand- 
mother took butter; then her moth- 
er, an excellent cook, entered bread, 
cakes, pies, candy, etc. When the 
seven-year-old Rizzo twins, Peter 
and Paula, are old enough, a fourth 
generation will continue the family 
enthusiasm for being a part of the 
fair. 

When Dorothy Rizzo was 10 years 
old, and a brand new 4-H Club 
member, she entered her own pure- 
bred Guernsey calf and won a blue 
ribbon! Eight years of active 4-H 
Club work followed. 

“I shall never forget how excited 
I was the first time I led my calf 
into the pavilion at the Iowa state 
fair,” says Mrs. Rizzo. “I forgot 
about everyone else and was only 
conscious of the fact that I wanted 
my calf to win.” 

Mrs. Rizzo isn’t quite as excited 
today when she gets a blue ribbon 
for a loaf of bread at the fair, but 
some of that old excitement and 
inspiration are still there. She says 
she thinks it is the lesson she 
learned so well from the 4-H club 
motto: “To Make My Best Better”. 

THE END 
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Home Canning 
_ Hints (® 


\ _f | tS 


Home canning is home saving! Whether 
you put up berries and vegetables from 
your own garden, or buy when pro- 
duce is cheap and plentiful, you cut 
next winter’s food bills "way down. 
And here are a few ways to save 
even more. 


Lid with the Difference! 
All closures are not alike. 
Ball Dome Lids are dif- 
ferent because of the 
Dome, with its famous 
*“Touch-Test”’ Seal. Just 
press to test. Dome 
down, jar sealed. So easy 
—so positive. Switch to 
Ball Dome Lids for pre- 
mium protection of 
every precious jar. 









ow Safe Is 











- 


our Home 


by Virginia Blodgett 





AST year 27,500 persons were’ take a poison for something else strength screen and be sure all 
killed in home accidents—many when in a hurry. screens are fastened securely in place Watch Those Bands! 
of them just as simple as fall- Are you really sure there is no On the outside. You can use new Dome 
ing off a chair! A good portion of defective wiring in your home? yo Is your stove area a safe spot in “* . ; ‘ 
those fatal accidents could have been yes... No... your kitchen? Yes No Lida with old bands. But 
: ita Ra sl he Ractag lea ti bent or damaged bands 


prevented with just a little fore- Whether electricity is your friend Children are fascinated by knobs 





won't seal perfectly. Be 


as bs fen —— precnensens. or foe depends on you. It’s a power’ and dials. To be sure they're not 
_ 90, dE “ e~ ° tragedy occurs that deserves your respect. Defec- experimenting with the stove con-| safe. Get Ball 2-piece Dome Caps, with 
in your home, be sure it's as safe tive wiring, faulty appliances, un- trols, install a gate on the kitchen unique 3-point-pressure bands that 


to live in as you can possibly make 
it. Your answers to the questions 
below will tell you if you're really 


protected wall sockets where there door and keep it closed when you're 
are small children—all are hazards. in another room. Many of the new 
Defective wiring, especially, means stoves have controls on a top back 


seal firmly all around. 


Need New Jars? 








making every effort to prevent home an ever-present threat of fire. panel where they can’t be reached on . 
accidents: Don’t take chances on anyone by small hands. But these can be a Then of course you'll 
Do you have a really sturdy step- with wet feet turning on a light hazard to you, if you reach across want Ball Dome Jars, 
stool or stepladder for reaching up- switch or a radio. If you like a_ the stove with long, flowing sleeves. the ONLY jars that 
per — = = and small radio in the bathroom, keep Make it a habit when you're cook- come equipped with 
oo, es -++ NO... it well out of bathtub range. Light ing to always turn pan handles to- genuine Dome Lids. All sizes, 14 pint 
sing a wobbly kitchen chair or switches, too, should be well away ward the back of the stove. If the : ° 
a rickety old ladder to reach high from the tub handles extend over the edge of the to 4 gallon, regular or wide mouth. 
spots is an invitation to disaster! And don't be too sure lightning stove, children may pull them off Space-saving square shape, nonslip 
A combination kitchen stool with won't ever strike your house you and be severely scalded. Or you| gripping ribs. Ball Jars outsell all 
steps that pull out when needed is may be that one in a million! Be might brush against it yourself and| others! 
a good investment that may be sure your house has adequate light- tip a pan If You Prefer Zine Caps 


worth many times its price in doc- ning rods where needed 


tor bills saved. And the same holds 


Do you know the fundamentals of 


first aid and how to apply them if —chances are you al- 


Is there something over your bath- 
ready use Ball Zinc Caps, 





true for a sturdy stepladder with tub to grasp as you step in or out? needed? ... Vee «e+ N@wer &— 
well ey rubber-tipped legs that ... Yes... No... In an emergency, a doctor is very | C= =? which outsell all other 
won't slide or slip. A slip in the bathtub can add seldom near at hand. Your knowl-| brands. Ball Zinc Caps 
Are the small, throw rugs in your your name to the list of vital statis- edge of what to do until you can} are made of extra heavy zinc for long 
| , «< « d 4 , 


get to a doctor or a hospital might | 
save a life. Most communities have 


towel rack placed on 
reach when 


tics. A sturdy 
the wall low 


home slip-proof? .... Yes... 


mens 


LONG service. They seal all mason 


enough to 
jars, even those with a nicked top 





Unfortunately, many “throw” rugs’ you're sitting in the tub will give a Red Cross chapters that offer a 
do just that! Most small rugs now’ “helping hand” in climbing out of a course in first aid. Or organize your | edge that can’t be sealed with a 2- 
have a slip-proof backing or you _ slippery tub. Such a precaution is a own church or club group into a| piece cap. Be sure to get Ball Perfect 
can apply a liquid — will make rac if gee? are old folks = the class and find someone who will! Seal Jar Rubbers, too; they have 
rugs adhere to the floor. family. A rubber mat in the bottom instruct you. et o “st ai re eee eae 4s : 

Don't use small rugs at the top of the tub gives added protection, ts a einai eon gerd laaona go handy tab for easy removal. 
of a stairway where a slip could _ too. as a completely equipped first aid} Go¢ My Free Booklet 
cause a dangerous fall. Do you handle inflammable fluids — kit. = 

Are your basement stairs well with the respect they deserve? .... Each question counts ten points. 
lighted? .... Yes... No... BOB ees BM@ccs If you've answered yes to all ten 

A feeble, low wattage bulb or no If a bottle of floor polish warns questions, score yourself 100. And} 


light at all is just asking for a bad 
fall! The light cord or switch should 
be located where you won't have to 


lean out over the stairs to turn it 
on. And it should be bright enough 
so that none of the steps are in a 
shadow. It’s a smart trick to paint 


every other step a contrasting color 
—makes them really show up well! 

A hand-rail is a must, too. Even 
a heavy rope attached along the 
wall will at least give something to 
grab in case of a slip. 

Do you keep all poisons well la- 
beled and out of reach of children? 
cans Bsos Deas 

Any poisonous substance should 
be completely out of children’s reach 
and remember some children can 
climb like monkeys! A high locked 
cupboard is really the safest spot. 
Prominent labels are important be- 
cause even a grown-up could mis- 
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against using near an open flame— 
don’t think it’s just an idle threat! 
If you must use gasoline or other 
inflammable fluids for dry cleaning, 
do it out of doors. Gasoline has no 
place inside the house at any time! 

And you've surely read enough 
gruesome newspaper accounts to be 
warned against using kerosene to 
start a fire! 

Are all windows “tumble- 
proof?” . Ps ss 

If there are children about no 
matter what their age — your win- 
dows should be checked and double- 


your 
wee « ss 


checked to be sure there’s no dan- 
ger of falls. Even an older child 
might lean too far from an unpro- 
tected window and tumble out. And 
the smallest toddler can push out 
an insecure screen. If you have a 
two-story house with low window 


sills, it's a good idea to use a double 


give yourself a pat on the back— 
you're doing a fine job to help pre- 
vent accidents in your home. 

If you came up with a score of 70 
or below, you're being “too careless 
for comfort.’ A score of 50 or be- 
low indicates you're really being slip- | 
shod about your family’s safety. So| 
make up your mind to mend your | 
ways now, not after one of your| 
loved ones becomes the victim of on! 
accident you might have prevented! | 


| 


The young bride announced to the 
grocer, “I want to buy some oys- 
ters.” 


“Large or small, madam?” he 
asked. 

Faced with an 
sion, she studied a moment. 
she reasoned, “they’re for a man| 


with a size 15 collar.” 


unexpected deci- 


card to: 


BALL BROTHERS CO., 
Dept. HD2, Muncie, Ind. 


I’ve streamlined my 
latest canning and freez- 
ing recipes, methods, 
timetables, in a handy 
new booklet. Yours for 
the asking. Drop a post- 





If it's it’s BEST 





for Your Home Canning! 


eo 





P 





a © 1932. 8 8 Co. 








| Subscription expiring soon? 
“Well,” | at today’s rates. 


Renew 
Five full years for 
only $3.00. 
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Fairs mean more than a 


Make plans to attend your local 
county and state fair now .,. you 
can gain valuable experience by 


showing your 4-H or FFA project. 


ARM boys and girls throughout the country 
should be making plans now to exhibit their 
F.F.A., F.H.A., or 4-H projects at the local 

county fair this summer. Yes, every boy and girl 
should exhibit sometime during the ages of 10 
and 21 years of age and if they don’t they are 
definitely missing something in our American 
way of life 


Reasons for exhibiting .. . 


1. Competition between boys and girls the 
same age. In order to realize your shortcomings 
it is necessary for you young people to see what 
the next fellow has. You will have to admit that 
the first year you felt that your calf or pig was 
tops because everyone who came to your farm 
said, “Boy, that’s a dandy; you should win a blue 
ribbon with that calf.” 

So all along you build up an impression that 
you really have something Then the judging 
day and the judge “lowered the boom"— you end- 
ed up in 15th place with 29 calves in the class 
You immediately became discouraged, yanked the 
call back to the stall, and gave it very little at- 
tention during the rest of the fair. 

If you are the guilty one, stop and take inven- 
tory of yourself Successful people were never 
made over night. You should not feel that you 
deserve the grand champion ribbon the first year 

Learn from other boys and girls, You have 
a golden opportunity to meet other boys and 


girls from other sections of the county who have 
had a few more years of experience. These 
young people will be glad to talk over how they 


feed and care for their dairy calves. They will 
tell you about the breeding program on the home 
farm and how, through good breeding and selec- 
tion, they were able to develop the type and pro- 
duction shown in their cows and heifers at the 
fair 

3. Create more interest, Interest is created in 
our American way by having something to look 
forward to. You will have to admit that just be- 
fore school is out in the spring you can hardly 
wait for vacation to do all the things you had 


planned during the school year. Then just before 
chool starts in the fall you can hardly wait for 
school to start to see all your classmates and 


carry out all the activities from classroom work 
to athletics to Junior Prom. Yes, we will all have 
to agree that it would be a dull world if we 
didn't have something to look forward to such as 
the county fair this summer when we can com- 
pete with all the other boys and girls from the 
county 

If you do have a topnotch heifer, you may be 
picked to go on to the state fair to re present the 
county hese are the rarer and more precious 
laurels to be won for those who work hard 

1 Meet outstanding breeders. Those who fol- 
low the judge from the junior show into the open 


class will find that many of these successful live- 
stock breeders were F_F.A., F.H.A., and 4-H club 
members when they were boys and girls 

A lot can be learned by watching the experi- 
enced showman in the ring and above all take 








Darrell Schultis, Vo-Ag. instr., presenting blue ribbon 
to Eugene Westphal at county fair, Jefferson, Wis. 


advantage of their experience by asking them a 
few questions about their livestock 

Before long you will start to realize the steps 
necessary to get to the top as these older show- 
men have. 

5. Realize room for improvement. Our 4-H 
motto, “Make the best better” certainly should 
be lived up to in every walk of life. 

We never realize how good or poor we are do- 
ing until we have a chance to compare 

Ideas for improvement are shaped in the show 
ring as the judge points out the strong points 
and then the weak points 

We all like to show off our new car to the 
neighbors and that same instinct is in us to show 
off our dairy cattle or any other product of our 
toil 

6. Chance to make lifelong friends. As odd as 
it may seem to you, we who have gone through 
the mill realize that the friends you make when 
you are young will be lifelong friends 

Mecting boys and girls at the fair with com- 
mon interests from the home farm will end up 
in strong friendships. It is a wonderful thing to 
come together once a year to compare notes on 
the products of your toil. If you are made of the 
right stuff you will continue to come back year 
after year with something better than the year 
before 

You will be able to pick out the type of 
friends you want to become better acquainted 
with by the way they conduct themselves in the 
show ring year after year. 

7. Learn by doing. If only we could sit down 
and list the steps to success, but we must do 
more than that. We must go through each step 
ourselves before we realize how it should be 
done 

Showing and exhibiting is something you must 
learn by doing — again it teaches us the American 
was 

You might cry when you have to lead your 
first calf into the ring with twenty other boys 
and girls before a thousand people and yet after 
the class has been judged and you go back to 
the stall, you will have to admit it did something 
for you, win or lose 


Reasons for not exhibiting .. . 


Yes there are parents who do not want their 
sons or daughters to exhibit for one reason or 
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Loung Dairymen 


Blue Ribbon 


another and upor careful examination of the fol- 
lowing reasons we believe they are a bit weak: 

1. Spend all their money foolishly at the car- 
nival, All you parents have to do is look back on 
your younger days and say, “Did I ever spend a 
nickel foolishly at the county fair?” We all 
know very well we had to learn the hard way by 
spending our meal ticket on the ferris wheel. 

Again we need a little diversion from our 
daily chores and maybe a little carnival is what 
we all need 

If you are the boy or girl who spends 90 per 
cent of your time at the carnival and only 10 
per cent with your calf, then we will have to 
agree with your parents and say you are missing 
the boat. 

2. My boy or girl will never show again be- 
cause he or she did not win the blue ribbon, All 
we can Say is that everyone cannot go home with 
a blue ribbon for someone has to place second 
and third 

We have placed too much emphasis on the 
blue ribbon and failed to emphasize the charac- 
ter building factors that do exist 

We as leaders have improved this problem 
somewhat by patterning our system of judging 
after the Danish people. The Danish system of 
judging is wonderful because a class of twenty 
calves can have five calves in first place, five in 
second, five in third, and five in fourth. This 
gives everyone a part of the recognition. 

Boys and girls should know and appreciate the 
reasons for showing at the fair. Youth leaders 
have as one of their major responsibilities the 
job of creating proper attitudes toward exhibiting 
at the fair. Winning a ribbon is a very small 
part of the year's project. THE END 
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“I planted a potato in each hill like you said.” 
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The Weather... Enemy and Friend 


(Continued from page 612) 


of the stage of the water at the 
time the structures were made. 

“Weather proverbs will not be 
found to be generally applicable, 
and only those which, when ana- 
lyzed, are found to be based upon 
scientific fact and principles will be 
worth considering. 

“Proverbs pertaining to the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, the appear- 
ance of the sky, the character and 
movements of the clouds, and the 
direction and force of the winds are, 
generally speaking, all that are 
worth testing out for one’s particu- 
lar locality.’ 


Weather “signs” in the Bible . . . 


In other words, the Weather Bu- 
reau frowns upon a lot of weather 
signs and superstitions that have 
been handed down from generation 
to generation. They do _ concede, 
however, that some signs have sci- 
entific basis. Many of these are 
found in the Bible. 

For these prophecies, turn to the 
Book of Job, and you'll find: 

“For he draweth up the drops of 
water, which distil in rain from His 
vapour: which the skies pour down 
and drop upon man abundantly. 
Yea, can any understand the spread- 
ings of the clouds, the thundering 
of His pavilion? Great things 
doeth He, which we cannot compre- 
hend. For He saith to the snow, 
Fall thou on the earth; likewise to 
the shower of rain . Out of the 
chamber of the south cometh the 
storm, and cold out of the north. 
By the breath of God ice is given. . 
He spreadeth abroad the cloud of 
his lightning. Stand still and con- 
sider the wondrous works of God. 
Dost thou know how God layeth His 
charge upon them, and causeth the 
lightning of His clouds to shine? 
Dost thou know the balancing of the 
clouds?” 

These words, written 3,000 years 
ago, might be part of a book of to- 
day’s meteorology. In fact, both the 
Old and New Testaments contain 
incidents about the weather. 

“Out of the north cometh golden 
splendour,” you read in Job. Could 
this be God's reference to the 
aurora? 

On one occasion when some of 
His opponents came to ask Jesus 
for a sign from Heaven. He replied, 
“When it is evening, ye say, it will 
be fair weather; for the sky is red. 
And in the morning, it will be foul 
weather today; for the sky is red 
and lowering.” 

As time passed, this Biblical pas- 
sage became “Evening red and 
rmorning gray, send the traveler on 
his way.” The third verse was mod- 
ernized to “Red in the morning, 
sailor take warning.” 

These are without doubt the old- 
est weather signs that still are be- 
ing followed today by a great many 
farmers. Any truth in them? Sci- 
ence believes there is. 

St. Luke refers to another bit of 


weather lore quoted by Jesus: 
“When ye see a cloud rise out of 
the west, straightway ye say, There 


and so it is. And 
wind blow, 
and it 


cometh a shower: 
when ye see the south 
ye say, There will be heat, 
cometh to pass.” 


Old sayings still followed... 


Here are a bevy of old sayings one 
may take with a grain of salt: 

If March comes in like a lamb, 
it goes out like a lion. 

If it rains on Easter, it will rain 
seven Sundays thereafter. 





If it storms on Friday, it will 
storm again before Monday. 

If the sun rises red, there will be 
a hot day on the morrow. 

If one sees a rainbow, it is a sign 
of showers. 

Heavy snowstorms indicate an ex- 
cellent spring crop. (Might have 
some bit of truth to it.) 

Large, bright stars in the winter 
promise a frost the following day. 


Weather oddities .. . 


What is black frost, a farmer 
asked me the other day. The an- 
swer, let’s presume, would be any 
frost not accompanied by white or 
hoar frost. 

What is a cold moon? Evidently 
when the moon is far to the north. 
Many people attribute this as a sign 
of cold weather. The supposition is 
totally without fact. 

The weather dishes out a lot of 
oddities — dog days, equinoctial 
storms, halcyon days, cloudbursts, 
tornadoes, hurricanes, hail, fog, ball 
lightning, and ear-splitting thunder. 
It has rained fish, but never frogs. 


ROARGS RaAmyr Man 


When rain is predicted and the temperature 
is below freezing, it is then that Old 
Man Weather really “hits below the belt." 


Science believes now that snow has 
some benefit as a soil fertilizer. 

Even the humming of telephone 
wires is listened to by folks as a 
weather sign (false). 

Many of our weather signs are 
pure fantasy, handed down from 
generation to generation, dramatized 
and garnished with each retelling. 
But some of them have more than 
a morsel of truth attached to them 

For instance, ever notice smoke 
rising straight up from the chimneys 
early in the morning? Grandfather 
always persisted that this was a 
sign of continued good weather. Sci- 
entists say he was right, for this is 
simply a good substitute for a 
barometer reading. 

Since the world began, the farmer 
has always fought his biggest battle 
with the weather. Historically, 
great nations have risen and fallen, 
largely because of the weather's 
whims. It is our most universal top- 
ic of conversation. Why? Because 
it controls the three basic essentials 
of life — food, clothing, shelter. 

The weather really is man’s big- 
gest protagonist. And not even the 
atomic age has changed it one iota. 

We'd all like to do something 
about it at times — but how? It’s 
too humid in midsummer, too cold 
in January, too rainy in April, and 
too dry in July. 

A ring around the moon is a cer- 
tain sign of approaching storm, 


grandfather persists. The Weather 
Bureau says he is right. That halo 
you see is caused by a thin cloud 
layer, floating high in the heavens, 
with millions of tiny ice crystals 
forming, a condition that generally 
brings a weather change within 24 


hours. 
“It will rain tomorrow,” an old 
grandmother told me. “Look at my 


cat eating grass.” True? Without 
trying to disparage her belief, it 
seems more probable that old tabby 
merely was trying to replenish her 
supply of vitamin B. 

Ever hear your neighbor refer to 
a dappled cloud formation as “rain 
seed?” There is some basis of fact 
in that statement. Seamen refer to 
the same cloud condition as “mack- 
erel sky,” and gird their ships for 
rough water. 

From the first days of recorded 
history, men have written about the 
weather, but until recent years, 
their writings have been vague. A 
great deal of progress has now been 


made in studies of the wind, the 
clouds, the air, and its relative hu- 
midity. Radar is now being success- 


fully used to chart approaching hur- 
ricanes and tornadoes. 

We have men who claim to be 
rainmakers and we have airmen who 
fly “into the needle” of a hurricane 
to clock the wind velocity. But with 
all of this scientific deduction, the 
weather goes on for Mr. Farmer, 
much the same as it did thousands 
of years ago. 


Rheumatism may be barometer . . . 


“Thunder in January, frost in June, 
is an adage dating back for cen- 
turies. So far, science can associate 
no truth to it. But people with 
rheumatism and bursitis often re- 
mark that a change of weather is 


coming, “for they feel it in their 
bones.” A change of barometric 
pressure could cause this, science 


Says, thus giving credence to the 
adage. 
Why is the weather still the most 


universal topic of conversation in all 
races? Why do friends invariably 
greet you with “Fine day, isn’t it?” 
or “Chilly wind for May, don’t you 
think?” Simply because the weath- 
er is always uppermost in men’s 
minds, even in a subconscious state. 

Races living in favorable climes 
prosper and increase in number; 
people weaken and finally fall into 
decay when the weather is con- 
stantly against them. The Eskimo 
is one proof of this. Tribes living 
in equatorial jungles are additional 


proof. 
Countless people believe in “moon 
signs.” Older generation farmers 


always tried to plant crops under the 
right moon sign. You questioned 
their judgment and they came back 
with this puzzler: “If the moon 
causes the ocean tides, why should 
it not affect growing things?” 

Weather is never perfect. But 
generally it is much kinder than you 
think. We have tornadoes and de- 
structive winds; dust storms, long 
droughts, and devastating floods. 
But think of the grand, glorious, 
sunny days that far outnumber the 
unpleasant ones. 

“The weather man is_ always 
wrong” seems to be a popular la- 
ment. But he isn’t. In fact, he pre- 
dicts the weather in a given region 
with great accuracy. Sometimes he 
misses because of freak air move- 
ments that deviate pressure areas. 
The saving of lives and property 
damage attributed each year to the 
Weather Bureau is enormous. Let’s 
give the Weather Man his due! 

What will tomorrow's weather 
bring? Listen-to the Weather Man 
over your radio or through your 
newspaper. THE END 
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SF 3 HORSEPOWER 








GRANULATES 
INSTEAD OF 
GRINDS! 


LOW SPEED — 
NO HAMMERS 
OR BURRS 
Eliminates fines 
and dusting. Slices each kernel into 
4 or 5 pieces, crumbles cobs and 
shucks to same uniform size. Cattle 
eat entire product, chickens eat corn, 
leaving cob particles for litter. 
STEEL CuTSs 
Wheat ¢ Milo ¢ Oat Groats 
Hay © Corn Cobs ¢ Rubber 
Leather ¢ Cork @ Shelled Corn 
Roots © Vegetables ¢ Green 
Oats @ Charcoal ¢ Chemicals 

















Another FARM TESTED Machine 
by the makers of Famous Krimper-Kracker 
and Davis Feed Mixer. 


H.C. DAVIS SONS 


MACHINERY CO 


DEPT. HA-7 
BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 


EASIER SPRAYING 
WITH CO, POWERED 
PORTABLE SPRAY GUN 


MELL 
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NO HOSES - NO ELECTRIC CORDS 


Spray cattle faster and better with the quick 


convenient Becker Spray Gun. Pressurized by CO, 
cartridge—-no hand pumping, no compressor, fn 
electric cords, Quick burst around head, back and 
flanks and fine mist spray does the job thoroughly 
Cart ridge prays up to one container-full (2) Li 
quid oz.) Also ideal for paint, oil, ete dozens of 


farm and home uses See your dealer or order direct 
postpaid. Extra cartridges 10 for $1, postpaid 
Sullivan-Becker Co., Dept. 462-G, Kenosha, Wis. 


TO STOP FLIES anc ote: 


insects that bother dairy cattle— 





without risk of milk contamination 
—be sure the insecticide you use is 


based on... 


Pyrenone 


{ Nati 





*Registered ft S. trade-mark ynal Dis- 


tillers Products Corporation, designating mix- 


tures of pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide 


TRI-SPEED unVoaver 








Unloads in 3 Minutes! 
Does the Work of 4 Men! 








See your Dealer or write to: 


K & C MFC. CO. Inc. 


226 Park Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 














WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 
Kiln dried, prompt shipment. . . Carloads only, 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2236 West 
58th Street, Chicago 36, Ilinois. 
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4 New Features 


in a ready-to-use 


BOVINE 
SEMEN DILUTER 


You owe it to yourself 
to investigate all the 
advantages of this new 
Bovine Semen Diluter, 
a product of Ortho Re 

search Laboratories, 
which combines safety, 
convenience and economy 





This new formula completely outmodes 
homemade diluters. You will find it 
fully tested, stable, sterile, and it may 
even be re-sterilized if not fully used. 


Bovine Semen Diluter contains four 
antibacterial and antifungal agents as a 
safeguard against airborne contami 
nants. Each 15 cc. is packaged in a 25 
ce. bottle so that the semen can be 
added easily in one operation. 

Ask your local supplier for Bovine 
Semen Diluter. It is unsurpassed in 
convenience, safety and economy. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 





Orthe Pharmaceutical Corporation 
Animal Industry Division, Dept. HD-7A 
Raritan, New Jersey 


Please send me FREE literature on Bovine 
Semen Diluter. 
(PLEAS® PRINT) 


My favorite supplier ts 
fame of Supplier _ 


Address. 
My Name 
Place — 











Write for 
FREI 


A, 
(2) literature 





Health and Production 


| Your Livestock 











Saves technician's time and money 





tubes are 


more le ding 


bull studs from coast to 
coast than anv « ther 
type Constantly super- 
vised for cleanliness and 
g precision from the raw 
material to the finished 
product Available in four 


sizes: 6 MM x Imm bore, 
lee bore, 5 MM x Imm bore, 





and .0Sce bor Aluminum 
carrying case also available. 
Write for literature and 
prices. 


ER ST IE EN REE 


INSEMIKIT CO. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Aes 
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One Farmer’s Opinion of the Pen 


has been 
discussed, praised 
accepted by 
As a 


HE pen-type barn 
cussed and 
and criticised, 


some and rejected by others. 


user of this system for some 13 
years, perhaps I could set down a 
few personal observations of its 


weak and its strong points 

I generally keep 40 to 50 head in 
my barn through the winter; 15 to 
20 milk cows, eight or 10 yearling 
heifers, and about 20 feeder cattle. 
Anything younger than 15 months 
should not be turned out to compete 
with the larger cattle since they are 
apt to be kept away from the feed 
racks and not get their full share 
Rut from that age on up almost any 


animal will get along better out in 
the pen barn than in a small pen 
by itself. 

The two most important require- 


ments for a successful pen barn are 
room and bedding. Other things are 


necessary but without these two 
you're in for trouble. A hundred 
square feet per cow I would figure 


the absolute minimum, and 150 to 
200 square feet per cow are better. 
Crowding is sure to lead to trouble 
in one form or another. 


How much straw ... 


As to bedding, if straw is used, 
you will need, roughly, about half as 
many bales as you use of hay. This 
requirement much bedding is 
sometimes considered a disadvantage 
but, actually, it is an advantage 
since it speeds up the addition of or- 


of so 


ganic matter to the soil. Shavings, 
corncobs, or anything that is dry 
and absorbent will serve for the 
purpose. 

Probably one of the most impor- 
tant advantages in this respect is 


the saving of the liquid part of the 
manure that is so often lost. Ma- 
nure made in a well-bedded pen barn 
retains all its fertilizing properties 
until it is hauled out whether it is 
there for one month or several. 


Heifers that have been raised to- 
gether seem to get along best in 
a pen barn. There is, of course, the 


problem of the boss cow but, if they 
up together, this is a 
minor Dehorning is an absolute 
necessity. For a cow a bunt in the 
side delivered by another cow with- 
out horns is a minor annoyance. 
Add two horns and it's something 
entirely different. Leaving horns on 
a cow in a pen barn is deliberately 
asking for trouble and it will come, 
sooner or later. 


have grown 


one 


Dehorns at 18 months .. . 

answer in my case 
dehorn the heifers in early 
spring when they are about 18 
months old. The horns cut off easily 
then with the dehorner clippers and, 
if done right, never bother again 


The simplest 


is to 


I have left horns on cows brought 
into the herd to help them take care 
of themselves for awhile but, invari- 
ably, they have to come off. They 
always get to the point where they 
themselves won't eat or let any of 
the rest eat. They patrol the feed 
rack like a cop walking the beat 
and the rest of the cows back away 
in terror. Once the horns are cut 
off they quiet right down. They soon 
learn that the other cows pay little 
ittention to a hornless push and it 
just isn't worth the effort any more 

Probably the biggest single ad- 
vantage of the pen barn is the sav- 








by Harold Brigham 


ing in equipment outlay per animal 
unit. With a four-stall milking room 
(parlor if you're rich) the only 
limit on the number you can handle 
is the room you have to keep them 
in. Close on the heels of this ad- 
vantage is the general health of the 
herd, particularly in regard to mas- 
titis. With any good milker, prop- 
erly operated, mastitis in a pen barn 
is practically non-existent. 


Cows in better health ... 


It is my personal opinion, sup- 
ported by observations over a period 
of years, that the general health of 
cows that enjoy the freedom of the 
pen barn is much better than that 
of cows kept in a warm stable, par- 
ticularly where the ventilation of 
the stable is not topnotch. 

My pen-barn is L-shaped; the feed 
rack and water tank in one end, the 
loafing area in the other. It is im- 
portant that the loafing area be kept 
free from the feeding area. It is 
practically impossible to keep a 
feeding area bedded enough so that 
it will be dry and clean for them to 
lay in. 

From the loafing area a 
open to the outside in all but the 
coldest weather. Whenever the sun 
shines the cows will be outside en- 
joying it. They develop a_ heavier 
hair coating and seem never to mind 
the cold. 


door is 


Beware of drafts ... 


What they do mind is a draft in 
the barn. They seem to want that 
free from drafts when they come 
inside. This seems to be in line with 
tests conducted by several colleges. 
They have found that the tempera- 
ture has very little to do with the 
milk flow if the cow has been accli- 
mated to it. Cows kept in pen barns 
with temperatures as low as 30 de- 
grees milked as well as when they 
were kept in a stable at 45 degrees. 
The important thing was to keep 
them protected from drafts. 

One of the biggest mistakes a 
dairyman can make is to regard all 
cows as being just alike. Each cow 
has as much personality and _ indi- 


viduality as the average person. In 
a pen barn this individuality has 
a chance to express itself with re- 


sults that show up in the milker. 
I feed silage once a day, all the 
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cows will clean up in half an hour 
then keep alfalfa-brome hay 
in front of them all the rest of the 
time. Salt is always available. So 
is water. They are grained when 
they come in to milk. I have 15 
stanchions, a hold-over from the 
time they were kept stabled. I have 
only to open the door; in come all 
the cows that are supposed to, each 
to her own stanchion where her 
grain is waiting. 

As soon as they are milked they 
are turned out again. When I milk 
more than 15, the second-shifters 
soon learn to await their turn. 


or so, 


Cows want to be clean... 


The entire pen is bedded as need- 
ed, usually once or twice weekly. 
There is one thing you can be sure 
of; if there is a clean place avail- 
able, the cows will hunt it up when 
they are ready to lie down. They 
will keep as clean or cleaner in a 
pen barn properly bedded than in 
any but the most ideal stable. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
pen barn is apparent when you start 
cleaning it out. If you don’t have a 


tractor manure loader, taking out 
the packed manure is not for a 
softie. But no other system of 


handling cows will return so much 
manure of such good quality as will 
this method. There is no loss either 
through heating or leaching. 

The manure can be left until you 
are ready to spread it on the field 
where it will do the most good. 

Another disadvantage is the fact 


that the cows develop a_ longer, 
rougher hair coat than those kept 
in a warm stable. If you are the 


sort of dairyman who likes to see 
rows of stanchions filled with sleek, 
short-haired cows and are willing to 
pay the price of the extra equip- 
ment, the extra hours of care, and 
the extra outbreaks of mastitis, then 
the pen barn is not for you. 

If, on the other hand, you have 
the room; if you want to keep some 
extra cows without the outlay for 
equipment and you believe that a 
cow has the good sense to look after 
herself if given some help, then put 
up a feed rack, cut off their horns, 
and turn them loose. It will take 
time for them and you to get used 
to it but they will come along 
all right. THE END 
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Registered Holsteins 


as your Breed for the Future 





Look at a Holstein cow from a strictly business 


Send for this book and get the angle. You'll see PROFIT from efficient milk 


complete story of HOLSTEIN SUPREMACY 


Here in a beautifully illustrated 


production. You'll like Holstein performance 

High Milk Production — High Butterfat 
Production — Long Productive Life and Large, 
Rugged Calves — Ability to Utilize Home 
Grown Feeds — Low Production Costs and 
Adaptability to any Climate. You'll agree that 
Holsteins, accounting for nearly half the regis- 


tered dairy cattle in this country, are the breed 








for your future. 





’ 
There's a pnmeapncsigs — 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 


I 
! 
Fu dilg= Brattleboro Vermont 
| 
l 
| 


Please send me ................ copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY 
voonsiann (50c per copy) 


er with I enclose Ss 

ve on Oe cccccccccccccsesecceceoeooosess 1 
HOLSTEINS Baas oman | 
f ~* r 
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Australia’s Champion Dies 


Australia’s highest lifetime butter- 
fat producer, Yarraview Le Mode, 
died at the age of 15 years. This 
famous Guernsey, owned by Captain 
A. E. T. Payne, Lilydale, Victoria, 
produced 8,141 ibs. fat on a 273-day 
lactation basis under government 
herd test conditions. 

Her best yield was 976 Ibs. fat 
from 15,000 Ibs. of 6.5 per cent milk 
as a six-year-old. Her average pro- 
duction was 623 Ibs. fat for each 
273-day period and on no occasion 
did her annua! yield fall below 500 
Ibs. fat. 

Here are hi 
lactations wl 


figures far 11 
75 Ibs 


vearly 
totalled 127,2 


milk, 6.4 pe ent test, cam 8,141 
Ibs. fat. 
Lbs Ay. Lbs. Age, 

Year Milk Test Fat yrs 
1938 10,497 5.36 562.6 2 
1940 11,246 6.56 737.6 a 
1941 11,840 6.89 815.5 5 
1942 15,000 6.50 975.8 6 
1943 14,813 6.50 963.4 7 
1945 11,321 6.96 787.5 8 
1946 11,231 6.47 727.1 9 
1947 13,290 6.18 821.4 10 
1948 9,368 6.60 618.4 12 
1950 10,787 5.78 623.2 13 
1951 7,882 6.45 508.0 14 

When Le Mode freshened at 26 
months, she had four normal quar- 


ters and a fifth “blind” quarter 
which was treated and removed dur- 
ing her first lactation. At the be- 
ginning of her sixth lactation in 1945 
she had an accident and completely 
lost the use of one quarter. 


therefore, 
from only 


In her last six 
she yielded 4,086 lbs. fat 


years, 


three quarte She produced 12 
calves in 13 years and was never 
dry for the first six years 

Although Le Mode milked per- 


sistently through 12 lactations she 
was exempted from official test dur- 
ing her second season and in each 
lactation only 273 days’ production 
recorded. At the end of each 
recorded period she was still yield- 
ing heavily and Department of Ag- 
riculture officials estimate that her 
total lifetime yield probably exceed- 
ed 10,000 Ibs. fat. 


was 


Junk Piles in Cows’ 
Stomachs 


Everybody knows that cows can’t 
digest nails, wire, and other metal 
objects they pick up around the 
farm. But many good dairymen 
would be surprised to know the 
number of miniature junk piles 
that many cows carry in their stom- 
achs, according to John Dietrich, ex- 
tension dairyman at the University 
of Maryland. 

“The majority of our animals live 
a normal lifetime without ill effects 


from these undigested objects,”’ Diet- 
rich says, “however, sharp objects 
may pass through the wall of the 
reticulum, (hardware department) 
through the diaphragm, and pierce 
the heart causing sudden death. 


Hardware that never reaches a vital 
organ often causes an inflammation 
which causes the cow to go off feed 
without any apparent reason.” 

Where old fences have been re- 
moved in the pasture fields, the ex- 
tension dairyman suggests that the 
most effective method to rid the 
fence rows of small bits of wire and 
staples is to plow them under with 
three or four furrows thrown on top 
of the old fence line 

A few minutes spent cleaning up 
after a building has been torn down 
or repaired may save the best cow 
in the barn from hardware trouble. 


Wisconsin Swiss Sale 


The Wisconsin Brown Swiss 
Breeders Association held their 
fourth annual state sale June 7 at 
Baraboo. Twenty-eight buyers from 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and South Da- 
kota purchased the 40 animals of- 
fered for an average of $412.62. Top 
of the sale was the cow, Juanita 
Phebe's Girl, selling with her baby 
heifer calf for $850. She was con- 
signed by Lester Wallace and pur- 
chased by Ray Baumgartner of 
Wisconsin. 

A breakdown of the figures 
shows 9 cows averaged $555.55; 12 
bred heifers averaged $458.50; 14 
open heifers averaged $277.14; 5 
bulls averaged $427 


sé ale 
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Plan Now To Attend 
4A This Great History- 
Making Exposition 








DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 


















Swiss, 
greatest ever. Pian today 
dairymen, just like yourself. 


held here. 
lated is being planned. The 


dairy farmer. 
1952 exposition. 





"The Nation's Dairy Exposition” 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE—For three consecutive years, 
represented in some division of this internationally famous exposition. 
This year, with six official national breed shows — Ayrshire, 
Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey and Milking Shorthorn — will be the 
to attend. 


EXTENSIVE PLANS—All the national dairy cattle judging contests will be 
The greatest farm and home equipment show ever formu- 
largest 
lure the nation's finest dairy cattle to Waterloo this year. 
40th Anniversary of the National Dairy Cattle Congress. 


SEASON'S CLIMAX—lt's the climax show of the long season. 
where national titles are won and lost, 
winners from state fairs the nation over, competing for national recog- 
nition. There’re eight full days of excitement and enjoyment for every 
Write today for your copy of the colorful circular on the 


. the Industry's Greatest! 


ept. 27 — Oct. 


every state has been 
Brown 


Mingle with a quarter-million 


offered will 
This is it, the 


premium list ever 


Here's 
with blue and purple ribbon 





Waterloo 
lowa 
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State Fair of Texas-Oct.4-19 


DALLAS 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


SHOWING DATES, OCT. 10-17 


The Livestock Exposition includes 27 different breeds of beef and dairy cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and Angora goats, with $77,774 in PREMIUMS! 


$10,000 in PREMIUMS 
PAN-AMERICAN HOLSTEIN SHOW 


JUDGING DATES—Oct. 14-15 
JUDGE, G. E. Gordon, Berkeley, California 


PARADE of CHAMPIONS 
OCT. 15=—8 P.M. 


x~xene rk 


$4,000 in PREMIUMS for JERSEYS 
JUDGING, Thurs., Oct. 16 JUDGE, F. W. Atkeson, Manhattan, Kans. 
x*x«wek re 


$2,500 in PREMIUMS GUERNSEYS 
JUDGING, Monday, Oct. 13 *& JUDGE, L. R. Rainey, Columbia, Mo. 
xk kk 
$3,250 in PREMIUMS for Milking Shorthorns 
JUDGING, Thursday, Oct. 16 %* JUDGE, John Holland, Milton, iowa 
xe re 
$500 in PREMIUMS for Texas Guernsey Special 
JUDGING, Monday, Oct. 13 * JUDGE, L. R. Rainey, Columbia, Mo. 
x*wrek rk 


STORY BOOK of TEXAS AGRICULTURE 
—and plenty of fun, too! 


ocw MARTIN .-<:. LEWIS 


America’s Funniest Comedy Team IN PERSON 


* ICE CYCLES of 53 * MIDWAY * EXHIBITS 
* COTTON BOWL FOOTBALL * CIRCUS 
* AUT SWENSON THRILLCADE 


She's , . a LULU in ‘52 


Ay :S 


tate Fall 
of Texas f 


oct. 4-19 
DALLAS 








FREE ADMISSION to 
All Livestock Events! 


— BIGGEST STATE FAIR in the oe 
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Registered Border COLLIE PUPPIES 
Our Blood Lines are 
Sitred by Imported 
Champions 
MALYDA FARM, 
RFD 21, Box 2224 
Libertyville, Ml. 
Route 263 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 














Improved Stud Service 





an opportunit to follow a_ well-defined 

cessful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Can Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
abead to future sires, combining the most 
des ible bloodlines 

Selected Matings available In all five 
major dairy breeds For further Informa 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 

LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 

Cary, Iilinois Telephone: Cary 5411 








Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices——Hoerd'’s Dairy- 
mon, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








JERSEYS 





Does your breed 
pass Acre Tests? 


Jerseys moke more profit per 
acre becouse of their efficien 

cy of production and becouse 
more animals con be kept per 


acre. Write for the free book 





let ‘‘More Profits for You" 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G@ * Celumbus, Obie 









IDEAL 
FARM JERSEYS 


5-6-7-Star 
Medal 


reasonable 


have for sale, 
from M.M.-Gold 
and Ton of Gold cows at 


We usually 
bull calves 
prices. Herd classification avg. near- 
ly 90% Fully 
trated catalogue 
quest, 


IDEAL FARM, Vestal, N. Y. 


W. L. JOHNSON, Owner 


accredited Our illus- 


furnished upon re- 








HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


FOUR EXCELLENT SUPERIOR 
SIRES IN SERVICE 
21 Excellent Females 
We Are Prepared To Furnish 
BULLS WITH A FUTURE 
WRITE TODAY 


Heauen Hill Gorm 





Box HD Lake Placid Club, N. Y 











BRICHAM JERSEYS 


We Mave A Great Production =e on ee 
aes ony on Ht 

11.417 k 635 fat A § ta rege 
, ao " ! 


s r & ~ i! “ } 


Are Now Availal “ t 


ris ram 
harm 
ey 


Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 

















BILTMORE JERSEYS 


The Breed That's 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Everything you want to moke your 
breed choice an investment — Any 
Time — Any Where. Choose from 1,300 
Registered Jerseys. 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 

















TRISTRAM BASIL “PROMOTER” 


ie a son af 
Lord Basil, the 

bxce nt Sen 
r sire of Nash 

Sikee tire go 
‘ Challenger Gem, 
V.4. with records up to 9012 tat 2X. Bull calves 
by him and from of from 500% 
and up for sale 


DODGE JERSEY FARM 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 





lame with reco rds 


Center Point, ta. 





5 Stare 29 Credits 
Dropped November 10, 1951. Sire: Bramp- 
ton W. R. Lord Clair, Superior Sire 12 
daus. 563 = B.F Dam Royal Valiant 
Beauty Excellent Ton of Gold’ Cow 


Price and Pedigree on request. 
GOLD STAR HERD 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, towa 


YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE 


Should come from 


PINE BEACH FARMS 
NEVIS, MINNESOTA 
We can offer you more Inherited produc- 
tion for less money. Give us a chance to 
prove this statement. A card will do. The 
largest herd of purebred Jerseys in Minne- 
sota 


BRYN MAWR FARM OFFERS © 


2,129 # B.F. 








A Jat t eall by r Me sid Golden Pr 

Six Star, Very Good proven sire and out of Blonde 
Nina 48 b. fat at 4 yre 2x. Nina, a daughter 
of Storrs B le Spitfire. » s r sire 

Write for pe ee and price Route 1, “South St. 
Paul, Minn., FRANK 8. ASTROTH 


You deserve the best, and we 
make it possible with a Brandtjen 
bred bull. 


Due to limited space, we have available a choice 
selection of outstanding registered Guernsey bull 
calves of all ages at clearance prices. Excellent 
sire and dam background. Pedigree and particu- 
lars furnished on request 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


| FOR YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE 


setect a son of 
CURTISS CANDY LEVITY HERO, Undefeated 
Jr. Ch. twice Gr. Ch. "46. Sire of:—7 classified 
dau. ? EXCELLENT. 3 Very Good. 1 Acceptable. 
7 AR daughters.—6 more on test; Ist 2 yr. old 
NDS. Ist 2 yr. old Sr. and Gr. Ch. and Best Ud- 
dered cow, Wis -Minn. "50. Ist 3 yr. old NDS ‘51 
Ist Sr. Get Wis. ‘50 and ‘51. 
‘Looking Forward with Lookout Valley’’ 

LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 








FOR SALE—Bull born Feb. "52 


Dam made 12388M 626F 5 yrs 749TM and has 
high records AR daughters. Sire is son of Doug 
laston Prince Royal AR out of dam wit “17211M 
836F SyreC. From an outstanding cow family. A 
straight good bedied individual Also a few 
choice heifers 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700. 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants. better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


New York 


























PIERS 
GLADYS 
OF HAM FARM 


4 yrs.. 305 days, 2X, 
D.H.1.A. 17.5622 milk 





1.016.822 fat Believed 
World record 2 sons 
in service on Ham Farm 
Herd record 1950—-D.H.1.A. 10.1772 milk, 531.9 
fat Highest in Virginia As of Jan. 1. 1951 all 
the mature cows in the herd had D.H.I.A. 2X 
records the highest of which averaged 11.844 milk, 
629.62 ftat—-332 days Bull calves from high 


record dams for sale or lease 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 


HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Mar. 








FRANK LUHRS DAIRY COW MARKET 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
One of the finest young bulls. ready for light serv 
ice that y¥ ever saw for $15 ne a tittle bit 
better for $2 Thes wh real bargains. Send 
for formatior ENNIS “STOCK AND DAIRY 
FARM, Festus, Missouri 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 








Can turt ' High Grade Springer ar i Fre rah 
Cows eatke Des ve. Als Bred and Boringes if 
ers. ¥ Orders f ar af nd 


PLAIN View STOCK FARM. 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo Phone 2-4090 





FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dama trom ¢ ud cow families; als t- 
standing Yorkshire | from selective breeding. 
If interested cond for tree leat ets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Box 552 Lake Forest, 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 


tilinois 





and type Purebred bulls that will increase the 
agen ar herds r.B. and Bang « tested. Serv 
ice to buyers is free JEFFERSON co. GUERN- 


SEY BREEDERS: ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering Select Guernsey Bull Calves up to 8 


mo. Sired ty Flying Horse Flutes Phil Dam 
has 12.478 M, 758 F Jr. 2. His three near- 
est dams records average €50 F. Dams of these 
bulls are daughters of the great proved high 
production Sire Flying Horse Masters Royal. 
With records up to over 550 Fat as 2 yr. olds. 
305-2X-Farm care The Right Kind At The 
Right Price. 

Alen Heifer Calves For Sale. Write or come to 


GRANDVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for of our herd sires. Meadow 





sale sons 


Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires jams have records from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 
informatior 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Sired by McDonald Farms King’s Dairyman (sire 
Myhaven King and ont of McDonald Farms PDaf- 











fodi ‘ Ibs. butterfat Gti); also. Woodacres 
Royal Dairyman (sire, Doug! ast m Prince Royal 
| and of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibs. but- 
terfat Jr. three-year-old). These youngsters are 
F #f cows with good type and production. Priced 


to sell A card will bring you prices, etc. 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
| We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. (ood purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS' ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otto C. Kline, Secretary 








- 


QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 
Come Gant to breeders to buy. Several hun- 
dred her to select from. Fieldman will as- 
sist you TR and Bang's tested. Official Calf- 
hood Vaccination Program in this County. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 


ood Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 





we rw were 








for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
* on breds. Our county associ- 


NS ations cooperate to render 

t sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, Wis. 











1942—MARELYN JERSEYS—1952 


Our Tenth Vear With Jerseys 


All Bulls of Sreeding Age Sold. At the present 
have nly o ! calf mn the farm 
oi 3.52 fler r sal Why rt write 
{ ; informa * youngster H 
j t r i sir y Alli 
juiries are ¢ ur prompt attention 


Address Alvin K. Ringe, Manager 
MARELYN JERSEY FARM, Wadsworth, Hiinois 


PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 





ALL of the production records are available you 
! ve at Pixy Parn \ ows are on test 

every ¢ 39 y can 
t rds. We we me ¥ r visit t study 

‘ ‘ inquiry « ' ¢ @ prompt reply 
Chas. § Hudson, Wis. 


Kelly David Kelly 








Records Mean Money 


To You! 


Write teday te HOARD'S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on a 
complete record system for your 
herd and its production. 














GUERNSEYS 


New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send now for new 20-page Booklet “Own 
Guernseys detailed information on bet- 
tering vour Income with Guernsey cattle 
and premium-priced GOLDEN GUERN- 
SEY Milk. Don't delay it's FREE! 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
252 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 











daughters. 
Fairlawn Memoir’s 
Pine Manor King’s Romona 
2240 M 


Proved Sire 


or on test), 
calves. 


DISPERSAL OF THE 


QUALITY PARK FARMS 


GUERNSEYS 


CHARLES A. WARD, Owner 


AUGUST 14, 1952 


AT QUALITY PARK FARM #6 
6 Miles East of Hudson, Wis., County Trunk N 
In the Sale—Locust Grove H. Lindsay and 20 of his young 
He is by Hornet's 
and his dam is Hominy Hill Queenie 13989-714-Sr 2C. There 
are 40 daughters of Sterlingold Major of Glenmary, he by 
Performer 


tested daughters of McDonald Farms Glenmary Prediction, 


111 F. 


3 Bulls Service age - 4 bull calves - 42 cows (A. R.. H.I. R. 
bred heifers, 16 yearlings, and 23 heifer 


Sale Starts 10:00 A. M. 


Bright Lad (Locust Grove) 


($30,000 Private) out of 
12779-702-Sr 4. There are 9 


(C.$.T.) 








FOR CATALOGS WRITE: 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
BOX 14, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Sale Managed—tovis Mcl. Merryman & Sons, 
Wis. G. B. A., Otto C. Kline, Sec., Waukesha, Wis. 


Sparks, Md., and 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








ate 





JULY 25, 1952 


BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 
Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 











Wis. 








AYRSHIRES 













Big Milkers-- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Wrae ter Beotten 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center Se, Brendon, Vi 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 





FOR SALE: born May 4, 1952. Dam has 
record of 19,811 lbs. M. E. 4%, classified 
“Very Good'’'—S Ohio True Design 
app. “Very Goi Mostly red. Detailed 


pedigree, phot ind 
Other bulls and hx 


OLD BANK FARM 


price on 
fers available. 


request. 


Falls Village, Conn. 





AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE 


Strathglass Valia 5-28-51. Sired by 
Ay Ss t t 7.968 Ibs. milk— 
af 367 It “Has milked 70 Ibs. 
2x this actatior idam ver 100,000 Ibs. 

Write for nd price. STRATH- 


Ir na é 
GLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 











) AYRSHIRES 


The Top 
Classification Herd 
Of The Nation 


in our 





In Production 


Second 
50 to 75 Cow Herd Class 
The Best Place To Buy 
The Most For Your Money. Write Today. 


FARMS 


MICHIGAN 


WINDROW 


BOX HD, OXFORD 











Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 


tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 


let him convince you 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 

New Haven 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 
Franklin, I 


Indiana 











CARNATION HOMESTEAD FAYNE 
MADCAP 


We Offer a Son of the 

“Madcap Bull” From a 

Daughter of the Cow 
Pictured Above. 


HIS week we offer a son of ¢ 
tion Imperial Madcap Lad from a 
promising young daughter of the Re- 
serve All-American bull, Carnation En- 
sign. The dam of the bull we offer, 
now on test again, has made 596 pounds 
of fat on 3-time milking as a 2 vear old 
and her dam (pictured above) is a 1000 
pound cow with a 1000 pound full sister 
and from a 1300.pound fat producer, 
formerly world champion milk cow 
Send for full details concerning this 
bull, Ear Tag 8955, born April 17, 1952 
His pedigree on both sides jis rich in 
Madcap and Governor breeding: his 7 
nearest dams already average M48 pounds 
of fat including his 2 year old dam, and 
he represents in our opinion, a sire 
worthy to head a 


‘arna- 


really great herd. 
Write Us For His Pedigree Today. 
Address: 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
276 Stuart Building, 


Seattie 1, Washington 














Carnation Bracelet Homestead 
This month we offer a 3 vear i son of 4 
Carnation Bracelet Homestead wl s 3 ‘ 
silver medal } i t i t i 
dammed by Fobes Valdessa Hengerveld 
wii as an A. R rd of 15,4 bs 
milk and 556.8 ait i 3 t 
We also offer 8 bred wa which will frest 
en this fall One year i ‘ ire 
wi ! fer 
freshe in July and in S ember 
These 12 cows a e heifer slf and 
sire will make some e a splendid nda 
tion herd 


For price and turther information write: 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Route No. 12 Knoxville, 


be rrr ee 


50 = of Galry Cows 


Tenn. 





oer 








Holstein Jers eys ar 

thor n } tir s 
County Kent cky ng i 
Ker cky t Ira i. k ! 
U. 8. 60 Prices is, We 
have trar rt Wr r EDWARD 
MASTERS, Waddy, Ky., Ouem Waddy 2011. 








eww we www ee ww we ww we we wre 











REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 

born 8-15-51 by Preferred Pedigree Sire. 

Dam's record 12 milk, 5462 B Fat 

as a 2 yr. old 
GREENFIELD FARMS, 

3300 South 76 St. West Allis, Wis. 








Write 





HOLSTEINS 


rence one aes 


} s id heifers in 





a ble the i Negative ecent 
TB and Stat y Bang’s Tests. Many of 

Pr ire our prices 
v ga z ere We 
w be un I ‘ aily 


L. F. BROWN & CO. 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 








ALL BULL CALVES SOLD 


ilves have been 


A! ir 
" never : ave » very good 
nes of go r i, « bred ws and sired 
by r grandson of ‘‘Pietje B."". Why not put your 
ervation in !f { these good youngsters 


er inform 
Purcellville, Va. 


VW s for f ation 


CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM 








Is your subscription running out? 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 


jury 25 19592 





dl 


FALL FRESHENERS 


We are prepared to offer a selection of 
select young bulls that will be of service 
age in time to breed vour cows for fall 
freshening. Priced attractively Write for 
full information. 














TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
TELL THE STORY 


about this calf’s backing 
2. 464 is a very fine type 1-29.52 


narked (ood, str 
peas to sell a. 
will pay y t% im 
t sed to see 
y he w grow t ervice age 
Exceptionally well bred. We can 
re nmend him to anyone who wants an out 


born 
ng calf 

At our low price it 
now and feed him 
will be surpri how quick 


heartily 


( Heilo Revelation, a show bull 
nd type; lots of dairy temperament and 
quality x nearest tested dams 1042 fat 
27055 milk 3.85%. E.T. 464 grandson of Gov- 
' Carnatior 178 AR daughters 5 
fror 1003 to 1413 fat his paternal grand 
Willowda Skylark Beauty produced 
fat 5My 1174.5. milk (3.7¢ 32100.5 
Imperial Fobes is 
1 rt ida ter of our Posch Ormeby 
Pu be Dea 1 Silver Medal productior ire 
t y 5SOOF 13486M 
3l6d 2x. Ihe jar * maternal sister to our 
< ack 54.8F, 28980M (3.6%) 365d 
For turther particulars write 
THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


ng individua 
‘ 
i 











HOLSTEIN 


QUALITY BULLS 


WITH INBRED 
“KNOW-HOW” 


improve your herd. 
Sired by “CHAMPION” whose 
6 nearest dams average 1,076 
Ibs. fat out of dams with A. R. 
records up to 950 Ibs. fat. All 
ages. 


DU PAGE RIVER FARM 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
On Hwy. 66 one mile North of 52 


that will 














HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Breeding stock of both sexes from a high produc 
ing herd for sale. Grades and purebreds of all ages 
now available. Write or e to the farm. HAW- 
THORN-MELLODY FARMS, Libertyville, tlinois. 


POLLED na ae ae pee See 


hornless ag tere 








Holsteins by t —f our polled bulls on y 
cows Nothi is chat but the horns 
° THE GANOWER FARM 


Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, tl 





—--=- 








If in need of good dairy cows, selected 
—~ m Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
lated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DAR EY 
Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 
OO -_ 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


the heart of W oT fairyland 
es with ov purebred breeders. C? 
bred and grade als good 1 
bulls i rke t . Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136', Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 


Fight cour 
ice pure 
istered service age 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSEN. 
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90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 
Write or Phone 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


tel S 303) Ber waed & ; 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood — De ge from the best 











ris in the state of Wi sin where better pure 
bred sir have been u 30 years We 
cover filt { the nties in Wis- 
We kee in touch w the best breedera of both 
purebred and hig ‘ le At present, there are 
pecial erings rir ge. high grade cows 
and heifers in carloa k load lot We 
rvic r 7 ' | Our to is Quality 
at the , es pos ‘ 
Services L. Baird, Arthur Bennett awe 
Swartz, I 4 Weyke r, Frank Swartz, Don ouffer 
at your disj can handle orders for truck 
r carloads 7 hone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 


or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 








Wisconsin Holsteins 


When thinking of Uniform High Production and 


Type, your Wisconsin institution Holsteins speak 
for themselves Home bred and developed by in 
tensified linebreeding of 37th and 8.P.0.M. A few 
{ the great sires bred by us and whose names 
ire synonyn a with the best in type and produc 


tion are 

WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD 

WISCONSIN IDEAL 

WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE 

SOWISCOL 8B. 8B. CREATOR 

Sons and grandsons 

in our herds and in the best herds througho 
world 


of these great sires are 
ut the 


When in need of a herd sire, 

write for our latest bull list. 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. 
Public Welfare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carload Let us quote you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 
Free tieldman’'s services 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 





Phone 4933 
HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personai service for Holstein buyers. I 




















: Offers special sales and fileldman service on grade 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Mo. | Sh purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest | CaM Secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
— Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.I.A tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
pa test and more ti ure bred artificially breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service, 
Write or wire for complete information. 
PRODUCTION and TYPE For information write i 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
eee ee is duo ade a0 ae S83 W. dehasen Ot., Madioen, Wissensin Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis 
ties in his lig li lu made 488 Ibs .05 .55 ’ 7 ’ ° 
— : 4. - * ~ -_ “ "tien Benge Age me Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 Phone: 599 day or night 
show ribbons. She is by ar by ent’’ proven n 
sire. The sire of this calf is a Gold Medal proven | Grade and Purebred Holsteins | columbio County Holstein Breeders’ Assn. 
sire with an increase of 144 B. ¢ 44 b. dams Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- Good quality Registered and grade Holstein cows 
He is bred right and of very good type. Price is ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- and bred heifers Also some Registered bulls 
reasonable. Write today for details FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- | selected from good producing, healthy herds 
. . RICH, Secretary. Fieldman Service 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana | phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. | WALTER WRIGHT, R. 1, Columbus, Wisconsin 
LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS ye u ‘pe — = L = Hy pay 
rh 1 4 A rood Me a t ‘ ew 
Offer a choice selection P to ten by a 2 - ‘ On mat a 2X-305 day basis 
months old sired by r great ng sire, I . Re Roamer chowe an increese on 04 Gem-Gaant 
gal Pearl. a 3 = = on . _ noted Pat ter pairs of 850 milk ) fat Regal shows an 
Regal. from a 7 x. 3 ~s fri increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 fat 
Ormsby breeding Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x rds from 4 j r yr. olds, ur Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
to 650 Ibe s mature s. Several from 4% Write for pedigrees and terms. 
dams eek iter -tne grees ia riptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK ‘Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 








EUREKA FARMS Offer 





an excellent bull born Nov. 15, 1951, sired by our 
Frasier bull and from our lest cow, a Carnation 
bred cow Als have nger b a Since 
1933 we have used 7 Carnation t und the herd 
has been i DIA work since 1918. Their ork at 
the pail has + this plan profitable Tell us | 
the age y nt 


C. E. Hurlbert, EUREKA FARMS, Stockton, Ill. 





‘*Excelient"’ 


Pabst Roamer 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Excelient"’ 


Pabst Regal ‘' 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 





WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! 


type and high record dams. 


proof 191 fat and sire of many show winners), 


From calves to serv- 
ice age out of good 


These bulls are sired by Green Meadow Constellation (plus 


Green Meadow Miracle (son of Vale 


out of the Ex. twice 1000 2x “May") and Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal out of a 


7492 VG daugh. of Burke). 
pedigrees. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


These bulls are priced to sell. 


Write NOW for price and 


Elsie, Michigan 
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MODEL D— FOLDS 2 WAYS 


Alr fte heavy ilage into highest 
: b n erair ip to 100 feet or 
! th i t tal pipe Low 
“ iuger hoy r folds UP for dr 
thru i tir i ! mb { 4 
FORWARD t ir. for trar 

I t Spri t mn Safety Clutch 
toy suger it ' 


MODEL A— SKIDS ANYWHERE 


Steel runners save the cost of air 
wheels. Compact, low-cost. Six-fan ro- 
tor has powerful air-lift, anti-clog 


forage hooks. Low rpm., easy on grain 


es oe 
Manufacturing 
Company 

539 York St., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Send me your new FREE 


| 
! 
| 
booklets on | 
| 
| 
! 
| 





Forage and Grain Blowers 
Hatchet Hammermill 
Deep-cutting RAM DISK 


Name 


ieee 


Address 


Please lrint 


ee eee ee a Oe re eee - 


HOOF ROT? ’ | 


CANKER THRUSH 





A; ¥ ° 


Dr. Naylor 


! ¥ 


€ 
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YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 








We print stationery thousands of 
breeders all over the \ Distinetive 
t ‘ ind per nal t ? Pictures of your 
own breed for vou t hoose from. Write 
for etationery clreular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





PIT and PITLESS 
BARN CLEANERS 


buying your new barn cleaner 
LEACH, 
because 
best fea 
proven over the of bara 
and construction 


Before 
be sure to 
both Pic and Pitless types 
sre combined all 


imvestigate che 
here the 
tures years 


cleaner design 


For Grass or 
Corn Silage 


A Leach Silo Una- 
loader will revolu 
none your silage 
feeding problem as 
to time saved, 
labor saved, safety 
ind increased milk 
production. Backed 
by seven years of 


proven service 





LEACH CO. 
420 Main Street 
Piease send me the following 
sile Unloader Kare (leaner 
Literature Literature 


Oshkosh, Wis 


NAMI 
Route ex Ne 


Post Office 





Sta 


ae 


| 
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Romance In The Dairy Barn 


(Continued from page 607) 


apply equally well to the sluggish or 
shy cow. So far, behavior studies on 
cows are mainly centered around de- 
termining when the cow is in heat. 


Know heat symptoms of cows... 


It is imperative that each cow’s 
estrual cycle be known by the 
breeder so that any upsets are soon 
evident. Coming into heat the cow 
gets restless, twitches her tail and 


will probably raise it 

At pasture she usually stops graz- 
ing and will wander off on her 
at this coming-on Cows 
ally show heat symptoms best when 


they are in the presence of the bull 


own 


stage usu- 


or other cows. When in full heat 
the cow frequently lowers her hips 
and raises her tail head. She will 
bellow, play, and allow other cows 
or the bull, if present, to ride her 

The last stage of oestrus is when 
the cow in heat mounts other cows 
which may or may not be in heat 
but this stage is usually indistin- 
guishable from the previous state 
when the cow allows herself to be 
mounted 

Heifers are especially interesting 
in their estrual behavior and the 
heifer in heat usually associates 
with the older cows even fighting 


off other intruders from getting near 
her own favorite, older cow In 
mounting other the heifer in 
heat adopts a kind of male-like be 


cows 


havior, lowering her head and push- 
ing forward with her hind legs as 
the bull does in service. The same 
thing happens when the heifer in 
heat is mounted by another heifer 

What can we learn from this be- 
havior which is typical of the cow 
in heat? You will possibly know 
that for maximum chances of con- 
ception the cow should be served or 
inseminated quite late in heat 
About six hours before the end of 
heat is due is the figure usually 
quoted. This allows the sperm cells 
time to be in the best position for 
fertilization of the egg when it is 
released from the ovary some thir- 
teen and one-half hours after the 
end of heat. Thus if we know the 
symptoms which show that heat is 
fairly well advanced, that is the 
cow mounting other cows, etc.. we 
are in a position to choose the best 
time to have our cows bred 


It has been pointed out that, while 


the oestrus cycle is controlled by 
hormones, sexual reflexes play a 
rreat part in the external manifes 
tations of heat. These reflexes ar 
released by sex-sensory stimuli such 
is Odors, nearness of the bull, cli- 
matic stimuli ind various other 
factors 

Some influences such as hard 
floors with inadequate bedding, driv- 
ing the cow along hard roads to the 
bull, tiredness and pain can upset 
the breeding reflexes, thus these dis- 


turbing factors should be carefully 


iarded against in planned breeding 
Allow cows 60-day rest period .. 


allowed a 
60 days 


Too many cows not 


rest period ot at 


are 


least after 


calving before breeding Breeding 
troubles are increased when a cow 
. bred too soon after calving 
Therefore, good sound judgment on 
the part of the farmer is to give 
the cow a rest before breeding 

We have mentioned the bull and 
the cow individually up to now. It 
s only left for me to consider some 
nterestir points regarding what 
happens when the bull and cow get 

gether It is a well-known fact 

it a bull running free with a herd 





of cows in a field or yard can main- 


tain a high rate of service without 
showing any loss of interest as well 
as making the cows conceive more 


readily 
An experiment carried out in Eng- 


land recently compared the effici- 
ency of normally mated cows and 
those running with the bull. Sur- 
prisingly enough throughout the 
darkest and longest winter months 
of December to March the concep- 


tion rates of 


uniform at a 


both groups were very 
high level. During the 
rest of the year the controlled serv- 
bulls gave better quality semer 
as they not being used 


ice 
were so 
regularly 
The’ gre 
two groups 
the months 
well-nigh 
was concluded 
attributed 


between 
June and 
conditions 
perfect for breeding, 
that the poorer 
to the controlled 
group due to poor tim- 
ing of service in relation to ovula- 
tion (egg-shedding). 


difference 
was in 
when 


itest 


are 
so if 
fertility 


service was 


Free mating system... 

We have that the cow will 
only stand for the bull when she is 
really in heat. Now an interesting 
point arises from this. It has been 
shown that bulls, which have been 
running free with the cows for some 
will not attempt to mount the 
until they know the cow will 
them 
other hand, bulls which 
from the cows soon lose 
this ability and try to mount all the 


seen 


time 
cow 
not refuse 
the 
re isolated 


Con 


cows in turn. Range bulls are espe- 
cially good at this but the dairy 
bull, possibly due to years of isola- 


tion, is not too good in this respect 
in heat is usually served 
by the bull, thus one 
likely to be near 
service in regard 
egg-shedding. This 
possibly is main factor contrib- 
to the efficiency of the free- 
system 


The cow 
several times 
of the services is 
the best time 


to the time of 


for 


one 
uting 
mating 

It is that the cow in 
heat seeks out the bull and this may 


often said 


well be the case. The bull having 
learned by experience that it isn’t 
worth struggling with cows just 
coming into heat may well “sit 
back” and wait for the cow to ap- 
proach him 

Regarding the actual act of mat- 
ing, bulls may serve with great vig- 
or yet give poor semen, thus vigor 
of thrust is no indication—and this 


will possibly come as a shock to 
some of you—of the bull's potency 
Conversely, an unwilling bull may 


rive excellent quality semen and the 
problem is to make him willing 


detailed 


as 

above 

Animal behavior in its infancy... 
In 


mance” 


this short survey of the “ro- 
of our dairy animals T have 
some of the very 
pieces of information 
being established in 
work As with 
animal behavior, the 
infancy. Animal be- 
merely 


tried to show you 
interesting 
which are now 
breeding behavior 
other forms of 
ubject is in its 
serious 
into 


ani- 


studies 
put 
language 


havior are 


“cow sense” 


that 


ittemps to 


scientific so our 


mal management can be improved 
ill around and not just by the privi- 
leged few who “have a way with 
animals.” 

The most common deficiency in 


dairy herds is lack of water, says the 
Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


r* vi 


zy aay 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Artificial 
Breeding 





Semen Frozen by British 


Research workers at Cambridge, 
England, have frozen bull semen to 
—79 degrees Centigrade. When 
thawed, the semen resulted in a 79 
per cent pregnancy rate. 


7c 


The implications of these early 
findings may be truly great. It 
would seem possible that semen 


from our greatest sires need never 
be wasted. Their great transmitting 
ability would no longer be limited 
by the clock or the weekly calendar. 

Messrs. C. Polge and L. E. A. 
Rowson report their findings in a 
recent issue of “Nature,” (Vol. 169, 
p 626) 

Semen, immediately after collec- 
tion, was diluted with an equal vol- 
ume of yolk-citrate buffer at 28 de- 
grees Centigrade, and allowed to 
cool to 5 degrees during four hours 
in the refrigerator. The preparation 
was then diluted with an equal vol- 
ume of citrate buffer containing 20 
per cent glycerol at 5 degrees and 
allowed to stand overnight. 

The semen was then cooled slow- 
ly tor 45 minutes from +5 degrees 
Centigrade to —79 degrees, and 
stored in sealed ampules immersed 
in solid carbon dioxide and alcohol. 
Samples were kept frozen for peri- 
ods varying from two hours to eight 
days and were thawed immediately 
before insemination. 
Thirty-eight cows were inseminat- 

with semen so treated. Six of 
returned on oestrus. within 
three weeks; the remaining 32 were 


ed 


these 


checked for pregnancy six weeks 
after insemination. Thirty were 
found definitely to be in calf; a 


pregnancy rate of 79 per cent. 


As the frozen semen was diluted 
only 3 to 1, far more spermatozoa 
were used for each insemination 
than would normally be the case. 
It is not possible, therefore, to as- 
sess the proportion of cells which 
retain functional effectiveness after 


freezing and thawing by the method 
described; but it is evident, in a 
general way, that exposure of bull 
spermatozoa to low temperatures is 
compatible with the retention of 
fertilizing power 

The authors write: “On the theo- 
retical side, this work has significant 
implications about the permeability 
of cells and their reactions to low 
temperatures. On the practical side, 
it opens up the possibility of storing 
bull semen at temperatures far be- 
low those used at present. This new 
technique can scarcely fail to in- 
greatly the length of time 
which bull semen can be pre- 
served in a _ potentially functional 
condition at insemination centers; 
but much more work may be neces- 
sary to determine conditions com- 
patible with very prolonged survival 
of the spermatozoa.” 
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‘This cow kept repeating, but when 
she finally settled she really settled.” 
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CALIFORNIA STATE 
POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
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Cyanide Poisoning 
Hydrocyanic or prussic acid is 
poisonous to Cyanide is 
used commer« y in the form of a 
number of sal The calcium salt is 
often used as insecticide for de- 
stroying anima: pests such as wood- 
chucks. Animals have been poi- 
soned by graz on plants contain- 
ing cyanide f1 accidental or crim- 
inal applicati of one of the salts, 
particularly « um cyanide. 
There are number of wild 


‘ stock 


and 


cultivated plants capable of devel- 
oping prussic or hydrocyanic acid 
and poisoning livestock. The more 


common ones are sudan grass, John- 
son grass, and sorghum. Plants less 
often involved wild chokecherry, 
black cherry, Christmasberry, arrow 
grass, velvet iss, and flax. 


Factors Favoring Poison Production 


Great variations in the amount of 
the poisonous principles exist in the 
various plants. For example, it has 
been observed that the peak of acid 
production comes in the late fore- 
noon and ear ifternoon, i. e., about 
the time the sun’s rays are most 
effective and photosynthesis in the 
plant is at its height 

The condition of the plant plays 
an important role in the production 
and disappearance of prussic acid 


Wilted, frost-bitten, or stunted 
plants usua contain a relatively 
high acid content. This explains the 
fact that livestock is more readily 
poisoned when healthy growth is in- 
terferred with 

We know of several cows on pas- 
ture that were poisoned from eating 
leaves from a wild chokecherry tree 
A limb fron tree had broken off 


and the leaves were in a_ wilted 
state. Chances are the cows had 
eaten leaves off the tree before but 
since they w fresh and healthy 


the amount of 
of sufficient qu 
High carb 


icid produced was not 
intity to cause trouble. 


hydrate or starchy 


foods suppress the formation of 
prussic acid in the digestive tract. 
Thus we note that an animal which 
has recently consumed milk or feed 


high in carbohydrates is less likely 
when it eats 
prussic acid 


effects 
high 


to show ill 
plants with a 
content. 
Normally the contents of the 
paunch (rumen) of a cow or sheep 
is alkaline and that of the stomach 
is acid. It happens that marked al- 
kalinity and acidity have an inhibit- 
ing action upon the production of 
acid If a considerable 
water is taken in before 
or immediately following ingestion 
of toxic material, the animal be- 
susceptible because more 


prussic 
amount ol 


comes mort 
suitable conditions for prussic acid 
production are created. 


Symptoms and Diagnosis 


When 
are grazed, 
within 10 to 15 


containing plants 
may appear 
minutes after the 
animals reach the field and death 
may occur within a few minutes. 
Difficult breathing is one of the early 
This is accompanied by 
twitching, and 
eyes). 


cyanide 
symptoms 


symptoms 
drousiness, muscular 
lachrymation (tears in the 
The animal often develops a 
gering gait or Is 

Sometimes the 
paralyzed in which case bowel evac- 


stag- 
unable to stand. 


digestive tract is 


uation ceases. Pneumonia often de- 
velops and when it does the animal 
usually dies in 48 hours to several 


days. Some animals suffering from 
cyanimide poisoning live and fully 
recover. However, most untreated 


animals die within a short period. 


Prevention 
have access 
to pastures containing cyanimide 
producing plants while under un- 
favorable conditions. Usually it’s the 
more common _ sorghums, sudan 
grass, and Johnson grass that cause 
the most trouble. They are particu- 
larly dangerous when stunted by 
drought, hit by frost, or retarded by 
trampling 

A fairly reliable test conducted 
with sodium carbonate and picric 
acid is available that may be found 
convenient for determining the prus- 


Livestock should not 


sic acid content. This test is avail- 
able through your veterinarian or 
county agricultural agent. Feeding 


the animal liberally on dry hay or 
corn silage before turning them out 
to pasture is a worthwhile precau- 
tionary measure. 


Treatment 


Sodium thiosulphate is the accept- 
ed antidote for cyanimide poisoning. 
Veterinarians have found that a 
combination of sodium nitrate and 
sodium thiosulfate is the preferred 
emergency treatment A pint or 
quart of molasses diluted with wa- 
ter and given as a drench will neu- 
tralize the prussic acid in the ani- 
mal’s stomach. If only minute quan- 
tities of hydrocyanic acid are formed 
or conditions are unfavorable to the 
production of the poison, the mo- 
lasses and water may serve as the 
sole treatment. 


FOOT ROT 


We have foot rot in our cattle and 
the only remedy is to call the veteri- 
narian. He runs about one pint of 
solution in the vein. In a few days 
they are all right. 

Would there be a way to use a 
shallow vat where they walk through 
every day? Would that prevent foot 
rot and what solution would you use 
in the vat? 

Alliance, O. J. H. 

Providing a vat or a shallow box 
through which cows may walk daily 
helps to prevent foot rot. If a pow- 
der is desired, place about 4” of de- 
hydrated lime in the box. The lime 
may be made a little more effective 
if 5 pounds of powdered copper sul- 
phate is added to every 100 pounds 
of the lime. If a solution is desired 
a 10 per cent copper sulphate solu- 
tion has proved effective for this 
purpose. 


Other 
rot are the 


foot 
mud 


means of controlling 
elimination of 
filthy manure piles, sharp 
stones, or rough ground that tend 
to injure the soft tissue of the cow's 
foot. 


holes, 





Wisconsin Loss 


Mastitis is taking more than 35 
million dollars a year out of the 
pockets of Wisconsin's dairy farmers 
from reduced or lost milk yield 
alone, according to Dr. C. A. Brand- 
ly of the University of Wisconsin. 














TWO REASONS WHY 


PENDISTRIN serss 
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PENDIS : 
Se, veeare MASTITIS 
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SUCCESSFULLY 


Note in this cross-section photo how Squibb's special oint- p 
ment base reaches into all parts of the treated quarter. 





TREATED QUARTER 


UNTREATED QUARTER 


Squibb’s Special Ointment Base 
disperses antibiotics throughout quarter 


A look inside a cow’s udder shows you why the “carrying agent’”’ of Pendistrin 
Squibb is so important in successful treatment of mastitis: 


1. The special ointment base of Pendistrin disperses thoroughly throughout the 
treated quarter... penetrates the millions of tiny alveoli which make up the 
glandular tissue. 


2. Coating of ointment is retained up to 72 hours. Antibiotics are released 
slowly—ready to attack organisms at the moment in their life cycle when most 
susceptible to antibiotic action. 


Pendistrin contains 100,000 units of penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin—a highly potent combination of antibiotics. It is stable, non-irritating. 
Antibiotics are held in complete suspension—will not settle out. 


Ask your druggist for Pendistrin in the handy “instant-use” tube. Write for 
free literature: E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products 
Division, Dept. HD-7, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian 


Forthe most common kind of MASTITIS 
SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


For mastitis caused by streptococcus 
agalactiae—the most common kind— 
use Squibb “Instant-Use"’ Penicillin 
Ointment. Proved successful in millions 
of cases. Get it from your druggist. 


Get handy “barn box" from 
your druggist! 


Be ready to treat mastitis at the first 
sign. Keep a handy “barn box” of 
Pendistrin on your shelf. Requires no 
refrigeration. See your druggist for a 
box of 12 “‘instant-use’’ tubes today. 


PENDISTRIN (Reg. U. S. Pot. Off.) is o trademark of E.R. Sa 


SQUIBB.., NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





bb & Sons 
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and it’s a honey when it comes to 


Making Money for You! 


cree LOW-COST POWER PER HOUR, PER YEAR, FOR MORE YEARS 
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Planting costs go down, profits go up when you draw the MM Moline- 
Monitor Press Wheel Drill with the power-packed 2-3 plow Z Tractor. 


Your MM Model Z Tractor may be factory-equipped to burn lower-cos? 
greater-power LP Gas. Note how the Z keeps its Visionlined appear- 
ance with LP equipment. 





The Z can handle your toughest 2-3 
plow jobs with speed, ease, and real 
economy. It’s built to give you 
money-making power season-after- 
season, year-after-year. Only the Z 
gives you all this: Visionlined design 
that lets you see what you’re doing; 
Flote-Ride seat that always keeps 
you on the level; hand-operated 
clutch for extra safety; expanding 
shoe type brakes for quick stops and 
short turns; high-turbulence com- 
bustion chambers that develop 
greater power at slower engine speed, 
easiest inspection and maintenance. 


GET MORE ADVANTAGES WITH 
THE MM Z TRACTOR 


The Z engine has 140 fewer parts 
than conventional 4-cylinder valve- 


Zuatity Coutrol in MM Factories Assures Dependable Performa: 


Plenty of power for the big 
jobs, the MM Z Tractor draws 
the 2-row MM Huskor with 
real ease. This is the com- 
bination that cuts your har- 
vesting costs, lets you make 
more from the corn you grow. 


in-head engines. Assures you of 
smooth power, easy maintenance 
and economy. 

Available: Extra heavy-duty live 
power take-off provides stepped-up 
power for your big jobs because the 
power is delivered through tough, 
sturdy transmission gears. This also 
gives all the advantages of two 
hand-operated clutches on draw- 
bar jobs. 


Season after season, job after job, 
this is the tractor for you . . . sealed 
against dust and dirt. 

SEE YOUR MM DI leR. Ask 
for a full demonstration and com- 
plete farm-profit facts. Learn why 
you seldom see a used MM tractor 
for sale. 


n the Field 













Right from the tractor seat this 
farmer controls drilling depth 
with safe, smooth MM hy- 
draulic Uni-Matic Power. 
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